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EDITORIAL 


From time to time we produce an issue in which all tj, 
articles are focussed on a single theme. Several have sé, 
that they find this helpful. In this issue we devote our atte}q, 
tion to questions concerning our ministry and its training. 1 ' 
views expressed here (or at any other time) are q 
necessarily shared by all the officers of the B.M.F. We wef 
the magazine to be a forum where different opinions can 
freely expressed, in the hope that this will stimulate 
structive discussion in local fraternals. | 

Our next issue will contain a group of articles on t i 
theme of Christian Worship. 
il 
| 
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MINISTRY THE DAY AFTER TOMORROW 


The purpose of this article is to hold together a number 
inter-dependent issues concerning the future of the minist 
Other articles will develop or comment on some of the aspe 
which are to be mentioned here. For the sake of lively deb: 
a certain stance is taken in this article in the knowledge 
it is not the only or necessarily the best position that could | 
taken. It has seemed wise to start with ministry as it might | 
exercised in local situations since among Baptists every argyy 
ment seems to return to this point. Having suggested sori! 
forms of ministry that could be established it is inevita uf 
that attention must be turned to the colleges and the conte} 
of courses in them. The point is then made that a colleif? 
course is best seen as a mere basis for continual training anf? 
care and some suggestions are made about what that co 
mean. Finally attention is turned to the place of the Union | 
the whole scheme of selection, training settlement and palq. 
ment. This is the map; now for the exercise. 


q 
y 
ii 


Ministries and the Ministry 


The word local is altering its meaning in our contemporaifh 
society. The whole structure of local government is und} 
review because it is no longer possible to keep small co cng 
munities unconnected to each other. Most areas of the count 
can be seen as inter-connected communities in a region or sul) } 
region, and meaningful planning for the well-being of all m | 
be seen as a whole. Social services, transport, shopping, co 1 
merce, industry, education, housing and recreation all li at 
people in a complex network of human relationships which fal } 
some time has been known technically as the local human zon 
The word local therefore now means that area of towns att 
villages, factories, shops, offices, homes and schools in whia 
the various members of a family live out their lives separatel 
and together. 

If we assume that God is active everywhere and all the tim 
there is clear reason to question the prevailing situation i) 
Britain whereby some areas of life are over-stressed and som) 
under-stressed by the churches. There is an abundance 6 
activity and buildings devoted to mission where people liv 
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| 
nd comparatively little devoted to mission where people work. 
ven in residential areas we have not shared carefully. In one 
rea of a major city with a population of 20,480 (1966 Census) 
ere are 13 churches in an area of 3 square miles occupying 
+-63 acres of land, 90,000 square feet of building space employ- 
jig a staff of 33 at a total annual running cost of £46,000. 
{ven within the same city boundary there are housing estates 
tat have churches struggling for money and manpower and 
jvery church in a new town or city would be glad of even 10% 
‘f this income to help their work. This only illustrates a 
jtastic and general situation. 
What is equally serious is that we are, by and large, only 
roducing one kind of ministry for this variety of areas. The 
;holar-pastor who can preach, teach and counsel his people 
\ould be a fair description of nine out of ten Baptist ministers 
ren if some are not much good at all the tasks. We are pro- 
jucing too many ministers who are concerned with individuals 
‘ith their needs and in their homes and not enough who can 
inister within and to the increasingly large commercial in- 
jastrial and communal groupings in our society. The problem 
more difficult because these larger areas have been neglected 
ir so long that no-one really knows how to tackle the job and 
i2 tend to regard that small group who try with some suspicion 
jid are unwilling to listen to some of the things they try to say 
i us. 
| It is a truism to say that our members are within these 
jructures and they exercise ministry there. The fact remains 
)at most of them feel untrained, isolated and unconnected to 
stotal view of ministry. They “bear their witness” as best they 
in but they do not feel supported in or enabled to do any 
ider job of ministry. 
All this indicates a need to diversify and at the same time 
{ co-ordinate. We must discover and train a wider variety of 
pes of minister. The variety will include shades of academic 
jility, differences in temperament and outlook and eventual 
teas of operation. Some will minister to churches, some within 
id through secular organisations, some in the context of 
kople’s homes, others in the context of people’s work and 
isure. Some will be full-time, some part-time, some spare- 
me. But they must be co-ordinated both for their own sakes 
id for the sake of their joint ministry which is to enable the 
rurch to do its job. They will need to meet together to study, 
scuss, contemplate and plan so that their variety enriches the 
hole and none of them is frustrated by isolation or exhaus- 
yn. A pooling of incomes and a sharing of expenses would 
+ld them together meaningfully. Their work must be seen as 
whole, be covered adequately and set in its widest context. 
is much more likely that given some such arrangements as 
is the Christian groups and congregations they serve will be 
tter equipped to fulfil a total ministry as part of the whole 
ople of God. 
In one sense there is nothing that precludes these teams of 
nisters being wholly Baptist but of course if they were the 
tal possible area of action is immediately diminished. What 
r aim should be is teams of ministers, some equipped for 
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general pastoral work, some specialists, from varying deaf} 
minations, working together with each other and with [ip 
churches in their social setting to discover what it is that Gi} 
is doing there and then to share it with Him. 


Theological Education and Ministerial Training | , 

The first institutions to be affected by all this are the thay 
logical colleges. It is important to consider them here becatph 
to an extent greater than is often admitted they influence 1} 
patterns of ministry in the church. They select their o 
candidates, prepare and execute the necessary courses aij 
produce ministers who at the beginning of their ministry bei, 
all the marks of alma mater. There is no need to detail whi 
goes on in our colleges but it may be valuable to comment 
some general features. 

First, there is a lack of variety in the kind of course offerd§ 
A college will have its teachers in the main subjects of Ci}. 
Testament, New Testament, Doctrine and Church History a 
the bulk of a person’s course will be devoted to these subjes I 
in an academic or pseudo-academic way. Whatever times Ns 
left will be given to preaching and pastoral training, which | " 
mean anything. It is unusual to find a college of any denomir}, 
tion (although they do exist here and there) where this p4 f 
of the course is handled with anything like the thoroughn: 
given to academic study. This would not be so serious if the 
was some planning and interdependence between the college 
no one of them has the resources to do everything. Such 
ordination, however, does not exist. Consequently the Baptif: 
Handbook for 1971 reveals the following information. The 
were 164 ministerial students in all our colleges and they hj 
25 tutors between them. This is an exceptionally good ra 
that would have delighted the author of the Robbins report | 
Higher Education. The breakdown of subjects suggests thatif: 
taught New Testament, 6 Old Testament, 7 Doctrine aft 
Philosophy, 5 Church History and 1 taught another subj { 
(Evangelism). It would be interesting to know who introduc#i 
the students to theories of mission, pastoral counselling, gro 1 
dynamics, urban renewal, industrial and commercial manag 
ment and theories and experiments going on in the won 
church, what numbers of hours are spent in the respectilf 
disciplines and so on. On the surface at least all our colleg# i 
are trying to do the same kind of job and there are not enous f 
students to warrant the number of staff in any of the so-called 
main subjects. 

Secondly, and probably the cause of this situation, most 
our colleges are closely related to universities and ministeri 
students pursue degree or certificate courses of universities <§| 
the main part of their training. Increasingly the dependence 
theological colleges on universities is being questioned. | 
university has the responsibility to provide a course for | 
degree that will give the basic skill and understanding to jf! 
student who wishes either to teach the subject as a pure sul 
ject or to pursue his studies at research level. A theologic: 
college has neither of these responsibilities; its task is 
equip people for ministry in the diverse ways mentioned abovi4) 
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Phe present situation is unfair both to the universities and to 
jie colleges. Successive generations of ministerial students 
Yave found themselves unable to give the total concentration 
eeded for a university course or contribute to university life 
\ecause of the demands made on them by other parts of their 
vaining, their preaching and so on. Equally they have felt that 
jreir professional training has been inadequate and amateurish 
ecause of the prior demands made on time and energy by the 
‘laiversity course. 


! It is surely time that a college for training ministers de- 
eloped its distinctive forms of life and thus made its own 
)ntribution to the pool of knowledge and expertise both in 
‘ie church and in society. If it is thought that a university 
‘pgree is a desirable requirement for some of our ministers 
jen let them take that course in a university and give them- 
‘Ylves to it. If the practicalities of doing this are too difficult 
“Yen let one or at most two of our colleges devote themselves to 
‘Iving this part of a person’s training. There is much to be 
‘id for a person having experience of more than one kind of 
‘hllege in different parts of the country, or for that matter of 
ve world. Above all, let us realise that academic theology can 
“ily be regarded as a basic tool for ministerial training and 
St a substitute for it. 


Whatever else happens, our colleges, in as close an associa- 
in as possible with colleges of other denominations must try, 
} a co-ordinated way, to lay on a variety of types of course. 
te should make our style of life more like the Polytechnics 
d less like the universities. Long and short courses, resi- 
‘§ntial and non-residential courses, evening classes, sandwich 
jurses, correspondence courses are all possible and will cater 
i: the disparate needs that now exist for training the ministry. 


dk course it cannot be done if each of our colleges 
imains a separate empire engaged in a kind of inter-necine 
ife. But it can be done if our colleges are prepared to select 
iid train their candidates as part of a joint programme of 
ological education for the church. It would also mean the 
ection together of members of staff so that the various 
proaches necessary can be made and are complementary. 
jjuated as they are near existing centres of education our 
jleges can draw on the teaching resources of those centres 
4 many of the specialist concerns. A case can be made for 
ological colleges employing more people to direct and co- 
ilinate training and employing less people overall to do the 
jual teaching. 


af one puts together what has been said in the preceding 
“tions then a further important and at present neglected area 
%-sses for attention, namely what resources and care one gives 
ministers on the job. There is no point in bemoaning the 
ifsent lack of care since the system militates against it. This 
)10 criticism of the superintendents since the task they are 
Wected to do is an impossible one and is not made easier by 
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the constant demands made upon them by Union and Associ} 
tion committee work. The problem is not limited to J 
younger ministers; the rate of loss from the accredited list 
as great for people in their forties as it is for those in th 
twenties. 


Our present system makes two assumptions. First, that fi] 
local gathered congregation of Baptists is (if it is laf 
enough!) a satisfactory context in which someone may fuff 
a ministry alone. In his study and pastoral work a minister wif 
be built up sufficiently to maintain his ministry and if I 
needs ministerial fellowship there is the regular fraternal 4 } 
the annual ministers’ retreat. Secondly, that with his colld? 
course behind him and a three year probationary study und 
his belt each minister has enough mental equipment to kal; 


in knowledge relevant to his ministry. 


It is to challenge these assumptions that this article | 
already envisaged teams of ministers in a local area or regii 
To make the point clearer let us call them colleges of minist} 


did (or perhaps did not do) for them in equipping them 

ministry. What exactly would the function of such a cold 4 
be and why is it so important? For illustration let us take th 
main functions of study, contemplation and work-sharingwy 


The view that one man with his mind and his books ij 
creative set up for studying needs to be challenged. Withalf 
the constant encounter of mind with mind and the reguif’ 
discipline of listening to other people it is easy for the isola’ ; 
person to pursue his own lines of interest to the exclusionif! 


If a minister is to ‘enable’ the church for mission in a develdf: 
ing society and world he must engage in conversation with tif 
world. He must also at the same time engage in conversatilf] 
about God and Christ and what results when the various pair 


of these conversations are brought together is called theololf 


A college of ministers must engage in this theology-produci 
conversation and is much more likely to be creative than ead 
person on his own. Exactly what the content of the study mig 
be will depend on the people involved. It can include obvidll 
subjects like Biblical interpretation and sermon preparatiill 
but ought also to involve consideration of some recent thin) 
ing and writing in the fields of education, political theolf! 
industrial relations, world economics and development, psychi) 
logy and community care. The possibilities are endless Hi? 
the gain lies in the regular, disciplined and planned encount® 
of mind with mind, person with person, with a variety |]) 
mental and social types as parties to the encounter. 


In the field of prayer and contemplation the gains are likel 
to be even greater although the path may be more difficult 
tread; it takes more effort and confidence before people opé 
up this area of their experience. The ministerial college mi 
need to break through barriers and hesitations by using hight 
structured and regularly repeated forms of worship such |B} 


ipffices and liturgies. This, however, should only be one way 
f ensuring that the college regularly meditates on what it is 
Yloing in its thinking about and involvement in the life of the 
‘world and the mission of God. Too great a dependence on the 
vords and forms of the past must be avoided and the college 
jvill, in time, develop its own methods and forms though 
lever forgetting that experiment is an essential ingredient of 
‘sny Creative leadership. It is to be doubted whether for most 
jeople it is possible to develop one’s inner life in isolation and 
any ministers will confess to sterility in this area of their 
ves. Bearing in mind that the colleges envisaged are not just 
yaade up of Baptists nor of full-time ministers then the sheer 
vealth of the experience of the whole group is a feature of 
ils life that immediately commends it. 
|, Baptist ministers are not used to having their work organised 
‘Dr them or subsequently scrutinised by others. For this 
2ason fraternal life is not always as open and helpful as it 
ould be. In a college of ministers defence and protective 
#arriers will gradually fall as each becomes part of a thinking, 
‘Pflecting and acting group. Initially to discuss and organise 
ork with others could be painful, but gradually any resent- 
ment gives place to a mixture of gratitude and dependence 
3 One is caught up in a process which is limited neither by 
fie parish boundary nor the denominational horizon. That 
Watement can be taken as the writers word of personal 
jstimony! To detail what action is on the agenda of college 
‘ieetings is impossible. Modern Mission theory reminds us that 
giese matters are governed in large measure by the social 
‘*ntext in which the church is set. 
| It may be worth referring what is said in this section to what 
las said in the preceding one. Our theological colleges could 
isume an important responsibility if they saw themselves as 
source bodies for these colleges of ministers. The need for 
Ssidential week-ends and short intensive courses is im- 
Wediately obvious for any group that includes part-time and 
are-time members. Similarly the need to call in expert advice 
§ likely to occur and theological and pastoral experts may 
» among them. Instead of preaching at endless numbers of 
S.urch anniversaries college staff could be available for work- 
Wz on specific needs with such groups. The relationship, how- 
‘er, would not be one way. People in training need experience 
# several situations and the local groups could provide the 
Witting for part of ministerial training however varied that 
light need to be. The obvious advantages for people be- 
Haning their ministries in such groups need not be stressed. 


die Union, the Colleges, the Churches 


What has been said so far could appear to be hopelessly 
J related to reality. That would be so were it not for the fact 
at almost everything stated is being done somewhere or the 
jner. It may not be being done by Baptists in Britain but 
; ch a limitation of reference these days is irrelevant. Regional 
ianning for mission is a reality in the church already, group- 
‘ss of churches and ministers are taking place, areas of 


Simenical experiment do exist, church buildings and man- 
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power are being shared, theological colleges are breaking ai 
of traditional academic and enclosing bonds. It is a sad refleqy 
tion on us that Baptists are so often not part of what we mugii 
now call these mainstream developments and it is equally say 
that many of the experiments we do undertake in local sit | 
tions are only attempted because of economic pressure. Evi} 
the report Ministry Tomorrow was underpinned more 1 i 
economic argument than by theology and in the end it will 1 P 
economic necessity that will force all our theological colleggy 
into some kind of co-ordinated life. 

It need not be so and the burden of this article is that }) 
ought not to be so when so many possibilities are open to _ i 
and when our tradition should give us such flexibility to ey 
periment locally. Which brings us inevitably (if wearily ar | 
reluctantly) to consider what the role of the Baptist Unie 
could be in all this. George Washington once described til, 
Confederation of the Thirteen States as “held together byjfy 
rope of sand” and in gloomy moments one is tempted to api 
this to our own Union. Without embarking on the tanglif), 
and contentious question of centralising influences there a 
several creative things which the Union could do now. jf, 

First, there is the question of disseminating information. Af 
enormous amount of thinking and writing is being done by af, 
kinds of Christian groups and bodies on the related questioiti, 
of The People of God, the theology of Mission, the Nature aati 
forms of Christian ministry. Too much of this remains ull 
known to all except those who are doing the thinking aah 
writing. Dare we look to the new Department of Ministry |} 
serve as a resource body for those of us in the churches aif 
the colleges? The written word is one way of communicati h 
and occasional study papers would be welcome both to smafi 
groups of ministers and to fraternals. But encounter is a bett} i 
way of communicating and a series of short consultatiorii 
study weeks and conferences would do a lot to introdutél 
many more of us to this recent thinking. This is an importal 
matter because today’s ideas do become tomorrow’s actioiff 
and with limited time and energy most of us need someo h 
to encourage and make it easy for us to ‘plug-in’ to this worl 
church scene. If nothing else such material might prove molt 
stimulating than some of the items seen on the agenda 1 


di 
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ministers’ conferences and college reunions. 
The selection of candidates is a second matter on whid 
the Union could act for all of us. The selection conferences f | 


| 
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non-collegiate men have been a welcome development anf, 
reports from those sharing in them have been encouragint 
This is in marked contrast to reports and experiences whid 
come out of Association recognition committees where, dit 
the basis of half an hour of unskilled interviewing it |}) 
assumed that a wise decision can be made. The place of th! 
local church in the initial stages of a person’s application |}) 
important but the fact that college committees spend so mu¢ 
time on a person’s call to the ministry and not just his suii# 
ability for that college suggests that these committees havi! 
little faith in the present recognition procedures of the Ass#4 
ciations. 
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A three-day residential selection course organised by the 
Jnion with skilled participants would not only be a better 
4means of assessment; it would also ensure that the same 
itandards prevailed for all candidates. Whether the colleges 
‘an be brought to entrust this same course with the responsi- 
yility of helping a man to choose the most appropriate college 
ior him is doubtful. Knowing that a person had been to this 
jourse and came to them with full Union approval ought to 
telp the colleges to confine their admission enquiries to a 
jerson’s ability to profit from the kinds of courses they could 
\ffer. If what is said above about the colleges is accepted 
aen there would be a basis for a combined board of all the 
9olleges to do this particular job. 


| Through the Superintendents and the Home Mission Fund, 
“ie Union already has considerable (and generally helpful) 
jifluence in ministerial settlement and this is a third area 
‘there it could take more initiative. If the ideas in this article 
‘}>0ut groupings, colleges and regional planning are to get 
nywhere the Union will need to take the lead. The experience 
4 current experiments both at home and abroad needs to be 
lated to form a pool of information available to any groups 
‘ishing to begin some kind of shared life. Further, there is a 
}sed for some controlled experiments to be set up so that we 
/in see just what happens in certain social settings. Established 
‘hurches could be encouraged now to use some of their 
whances and manpower to contribute to and share in an 
Kperiment in their region. The idea that a smal] denomina- 
jon cannot afford to do these things must be challenged. The 
rell-being of the church as a whole would be better served 
#7 encouraging and underwriting even a limited number of 
¥ese experiments than by pouring money into already non- 
able and progressively declining situations. 

#The Union must think increasingly in group terms. There 
4, already a form for group application for Home Mission 
lind grants but as one who has tried to administer a group 
tid use this form the writer knows that Union officials do not 
\sily adjust to groups sharing of resources. In preparation for 
ye next twenty years in both old and new areas the Union 
ght to be looking at and revising its bye-laws to enable 
isier and greater participation in inter-denominational 
‘nisterial teams. This is not a theologically contentious 
‘}int since reports from both the British Council of Churches 
id the Evangelical Alliance suggest that in new areas such 
laring is bound to increase. 


All articles must end somewhere and some will doubtless 
jink it appropriate that this one ends in such an unlikely 
face as a monograph on the Book of Lamentations. The con- 
aiding words of N. K. Gottwald’s book read: “the message 
4, Lamentations is one which the modern church needs to 


‘ng more inclusive than the cultivation of personal piety 
‘uile the common life of man perishes in the inferno.” Just 
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DOING THEOLOGY IN A 
UNIVERSITY CONTEXT 


When considering the preparation for ministry today it) 
natural to want to reconsider the relationship of acadenif/ 
theology as demanded by the universities to the content aiff} 
pattern of ministerial training. Yet this is not so straigij 
forward as it might seem at first sight, not only because the 
is no necessary consensus as to what are going to be t 
patterns of ministry in the immediate future but because the} 
are changes and developments in the universities as in eve 
branch of higher education. It is widely recognised, howeveg; 
that we are moving into a new phase and it is not impossible 
discern something of the shape of what could be develope Ky 
There is some wisdom, therefore, in putting forward sonfl 
thoughts to stimulate debate and to alert us to the situation. |f 

While the early development of denominational theologiq 
training was part of an enforced estrangement from pub}f 
seats of learning, the immediate past has seen colleges becorp 
more and more drawn into university life. This was typifidl 
by the move of Regents’ Park to Oxford but has affected | i 
our colleges in some way. But this was marked in two wai 
which are now the foci of the need to reassess the situatioij 
Ministerial training almost became equated with taking |p; 


sandwiched in. This put the ministry at the mercy of tl 
university syllabus which was itself a distortion, equati 
academic study with the historical and archaeological. Th} 
theology was Biblical studies, with Church and doctrini 
history. The other effect was the equation made betwedf 
ministry and academic attainment, an over intellectualisatiaf 
that equated faith with knowledge and exposition with scholal# 
ship. Such a situation could be ignored in the days of liber} 
theology and in the reaction of Biblical theology. But toda 
such a truncated view of theology cannot exist. Nor can suc 
a view of ministry. A new style is emerging that upsets th® 
balance. It is necessary, therefore, to look at both parts 
the equation: the universities and the ministry, in order iJ) 
approach any adequate concepts for today. It is certainly tal 
easy to resolve the problem by dragging the two apart. That 
to deny history by reversing the hard won benefits of the pas 
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Universities, as part of higher education, are being changeil!! 
almost out of recognition. While there may be some regrei} 
and a legitimate protest about the reckless destruction of pail 
standards and values that ought not to be lost from sight, bz 
the shouting the change has happened and ought to 
accepted gladly. Three facets of this revolution are of dire@ 
relevance here which are all linked though appearing, perhap 
to be unconnected. 

The first is the great variety of institutions that are no" 
part of the university world. There is indeed some confusio}) 
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caused by the bi-partite control of higher education and the 
mushrooming of other colleges offering parallel courses at 
\other levels. Yet it is now true that related to universities in 
some way or Other are most areas of learning or training. 
»Lhis ranges from affiliated colleges catering for special needs, 
qhrough special faculties or institutes integral to the campus, 
),0 whole university colleges concentrating, for example, on 
ence and technology. 


The second factor is the growing acceptance that pro- 
‘Yessional and other training can be done within the university 
‘nlongside the old established professions of medicine, law and 
‘he Church. Social work is the great example but education, 
‘engineering, architecture or journalism can be instanced. The 
ffssumption is made that such activities are also worthy both 
“)f research and academic excellence as well as a training 
‘programme which is properly set in a university. Moreover 
‘with the growth of the social sciences, research has widened 
‘hnd become more open to influence by social demands and 
Sotential use, which is all part of technological society. We 
tiave, however, an apparent paradox. At the same time as 
professional training is expanding there are also greater 
iumbers for whom their first degree has no necessary use 
‘part from its educative value. In fact the two are part of the 
itame phenomenon in the context of increased educational 
Wpportunity. Specialist training follows basic education, pro- 
Widing an expertise that is best related to a trained mind. 


) Thirdly, and most obviously relevant, this leads to the 
§levelopments in theology and the study of religion. Here, too, 
ihere has been a split between theology as a first degree, which 
$ not regarded as a professional qualification, and the intro- 
suction of courses like the diploma in pastoral] studies. It is 
ilso a widely known fact that theology in some form or other 
js a growingly popular option but unrelated to the numbers 
if ministerial candidates. Again there is the new emphasis 
‘inpointed by the change from faculties of theology to depart- 
nents of religious studies. The change in both words is 
important. A department relates to other departments in a 
ivider faculty; religious studies is part of the study of the 
vhenomenon of man in the humanities. Instance too the multi- 
slication of combined degrees. Religious studies, as opposed to 
theology which tends to imply a given system, opens up the 
“vhole field and asks for no necessary prior value judgements. 
‘This does not imply the neglect of the traditional] disciplines 
or of Christian theology but that they have to find their places 
to a world in which shadowy figures in the wings have become 
yery substantial and leading actors. As a result the university 
jas drawn away from the Church. Establishment is not 
jnough. Theological studies are speculative and exploratory 
|nd the university has begun to produce a “lay” type of teacher 
/1 religion who in independent of orthodox requirements even 
‘vhen he is marked by a dog collar. There is no gainsaying, 
jowever, that theology is more exciting and alive in such 
jurroundings without denying the value of confessional 
ioyalties. 
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The unease about the adequacy of the present pattern 
ministerial training reflects the rapidly changing context an} 
approach to ministry. The basic factor is a fundamente 
cultural shift, expressed in a myriad ways, towards a societ 
that no longer accepts a more or less tacit equation betweeq/ 
the Christian way of life and social norms. We live in an oper} 
secularised technopolis. In this new world the gospel has ti) 
win its way by its own merit, as well as having to discover it} 
new forms. While this can produce a profound and debilitating 
puzzlement as to the role of the minister in congregation ana) 
society, it can also be a liberating factor. There is a greateyy 
freedom for prophetic word and action, a fluidity in patterns o 
ministry, including the growth of special ministries. There ar 
also new skills and resources available, embodied in the new 
social professions or understanding of community. Such 4 
situation is a challenge that is full of promise and excitement} 
The question is how to help equip men to take advantage of if 
the opportunities. is 

Training cannot offer, like the instructions in a do-it-yoursel i 
kit, a code of rules or mechanical skills but a preparation fot 
facing a task, discerning the situation and benefiting fro nf 
experience. It is a matter of discovering the resources avai 
able, being able to use them more and more adequately anaf 
understanding the relation between the overall aim, the hope} : 
and vision that inspire and the day to day petty slog. No 
should training prepare for a stereotyped work situation. Whil@ffi 
it may be true that the normal form of ministry will be in aj 
local congregation, even this has infinite variety. Many meniyi 
however, will find themselves involved in several types oiff 
ministry. In the end every man should be enabled to “do his) 
own thing” as part of the wider endeavour, the total mission of 
Christ, free to belong and to contribute each in his own wa I 

This would appear to involve, fundamentally, three things} 
the first of which can be characterised as “church theology”! 
By this is meant that Christian theology is essentially aj} 
dynamic within the household of faith, the articulation and 
constant re-examination of, on one hand, the great per: iF 
spectives of faith: God’s gracious purposes in creation andi 
salvation, the work of Christ and the place of the Church 
and on the other the dialectical relation to the contemporar 
world which is part of our christian experience. It is essentiallll 
to learn, in Paul Lehmann’s phrase, “to do theology”, to listen 
to and exist in the present age while rooted in the givenness of 
Christ. Secondly, it is necessary, therefore, to understand thei 
contemporary world, the object, context and content ofif) 
mission. This means understanding man as he understands 
himself, whether in his ideological formulations or cultural 
expressions, or as described by the scientist, sociologist o 1 
psychologist. It means looking at society as it is changing andil 
being changed. It means identifying strengths and weaknesses; 
associating with justice, love and hope as the fingers of God} 
and breaking down the prison walls of the oppressed, naming#) 
the name of Christ as the light of the world. Thirdly, there} 
is personal preparation. This requires both an increasing self 
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wwareness and the growth of a valid spirituality and also 
jhe appropriation of disciplines and skills that are appropriate 
"a the daily grind and immediate tasks. 


th Il 

‘! In attempting to set alongside each other in this thumb-nail 
{ketch way, the new situation in both the university and train- 
{ng for the ministry it should begin to be apparent that there 
43 no straight forward solution emerging to the inevitable 
de involved. But these tensions are not very different 
4a kind from others found on the campus between purely 
*\cademic interests and others such as schools of business 
‘Management. It is however here being suggested that the 
Henefits of close association outweigh the tensions created by 
ny difference over aims or method. Indeed these tensions are 
‘art of the nature of the existence of the Church and are thus 
‘yn integral part of the experience of mission, a proper part of 
(meological college life. For there to be any retreat either by 
2vering connections or by the college or denomination 
“2noring political involvement in the university world is to 
sefault at a vital point. 

a) The university relationship provides, therefore, that exposure 
jo the world of ideas and a challenge to excellence and 
deasoned justification that can be vital to the quality and 
itality of the work of the colleges. It also sets the training 
ictivity within the combination of teaching and research that 
s of the nature of university life, that can see all learning 
ils discovery. Moreover, there are in this setting the resources 
wailable for the building up of the complex programme 
ecessary for the new training schemes. Finally, to be part of 
fe university, especially for such small institutions as theo- 
gical colleges, provides a public guarantee. This is reflected 
the willingness to award grants and other monies, which 
{ould not be despised as sheer cupidity. 

It is, therefore, the self understanding of the theological 
Hollege that needs to be examined. Of course, there should be, 
far as possible, full participation in the scholarly activity of 
he university, but that need not imply, as is now almost totally 
issumed, that the colleges are related exclusively to the faculty 
i theology or that staff are appointed primarily to teach in 
some branch of the traditional disciplines. Instead more use 
thould be made of the teaching provided. The theological mark 
* the college should be in what we have designated “church 
Jneology”. The contribution thus provided for the wider faculty 
Jould be in apologetics or dogmatics (as well as in denomina- 
fonal interests such as liturgy or history). At the same time 
is reasonable to find college staff involved in some other 
spects of the training programme being linked with other 
i:partments such as social administration, education or fine 
‘sts. This would at once indicate the distinctive nature of the 
allege which is more closely related to its overall task and 
vasure the seriousness of the training given in co-operation 
jith other teachers. Such a reorganisation could well allow 
ikreduction in the number of staff needed. Certainly it would 
ean that other criteria were used in judging what were the 
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qualities desired in making an appointment. It could also ope 
up the possibility of developing new activities both in relati ! 
to the university and the church which would add anoth#) 
dimension to the context of ministerial training. As well af} 
trying to provide hostels with a distinctive community the # 
could grow a fruitful interdisciplinary relationship in which tk 
colleges played a leading part. 
IV i) 

How, then, would preparation for the ministry appear 7)! 
such a context? It is right and proper that there should U \ 
offering for the ministry students with greatly varying abilit? ih 
educational background, experience and previous preparationf) 
There must be some difficulty here in that colleges will 3 
involved with working at different levels, providing courseg:' 
suitable to differing requirements. Nevertheless, as far 4: 
possible, there should be no segregation. Not only has eaciff 


calling. Above all it gives opportunity to express the validity ¢ 
all forms of ministry and to stress the proper and appropriat 
satisfaction to be derived from them. There is no heirarchy 
ministry, only different functions. Nevertheless, it is suggesteq# 
that something of a basic pattern is discernible which calf 
provide a common experience (though not by the same metho é 
for everyone), a basis for personal growth and specialiseif)' 
expertise. Part of belonging to the common body is to undenif 
stand and appreciate how each relates to the whole. 

For those for whom it is appropriate, but not normally fot} 
the postgraduate in the first instance, a degree in religioul 
studies or a combined degree including theology should prolif 
vide an opportunity to think in depth theologically in relation 
to the intellectual context of the contemporary world. Thilf 
would provide a further probationary period and could eve 
be required to be done away from college. Others not doin; 
a degree would find themselves involved in the same sort o} 
courses in their curriculum where their own experience cai 
be drawn on as the basis for reflection, and further exploraly, 
tion be made of secular situations of all kinds. 1H 

The diplomas in pastoral studies that are now being offered 
in some universities are a recognition not only of the need fo 
a more professional training but the willingness for this to bd 
put alongside similar professional courses. This is a develop 
ment that should be encouraged and not diluted by wholesal 
reproduction. It would be better to have a number of centres 
perhaps offering some specialisation than to have anothe 
nightmare jungle. At the moment there seem to be two patterni} 
of diploma. The first offers a year’s introduction to minist | 
in the widest sense, theologically, pastorally, in relation to thd} 
social rdle and basic skills. The other seeks to build on thd 
basic pastoral orientation by extending the skills of the student! 
especially in the area of counselling or social work. Somé 
attention is being given to the development of a two yea 
course to the level of a master’s degree. 

_ It ought to be desirable for the basic course to be five 0 
six years, which is true already for those beginning trainin 
more or less straight from school and normal in some 
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ee nations. For the non-graduate there ought to be two 
‘hyears basic theology and apologetics before the pastoral course. 
“For the postgraduate the three year course should be a year’s 
‘juntensive theology followed by two years pastoral and 
‘specialised study. Thus everyone ought to do the equivalent to 
ithe pastoral studies diploma followed by a year’s selected 
study. For some this latter will be a return to academic study; 
for others more experience in and preparation for general 
“ministry; yet others will want to develop a particular interest 
jr prepare for specialised ministry; or again it can be used to 
jjacquire greater expertise in a skill such as casework or com- 
munity leadership. 

4 At all times, of overwhelming importance, the college pro- 
wides the context, stimulus and means of co-ordination in the 
jpituation. Permeating the whole should be an experience of 
(growing selfawareness in community that can be discovered 
#only as, under guidance, there is opportunity for real encounter 
ind critical self examination. This is required in social work 
draining and should be even more part of theological train- 
ing. At the same time there will be a great emphasis on direct 
Gnvolvement in many levels of society and opportunities for 
ininistry. But this requires adequate supervision and involve- 
finent from staff and the preparation and co-operation of out- 
tide supervisors, both ministers and other professionals. 
sinally, however it is organised, there will have to be a 
sonstant programme of “doing theology” related to every 
tevel and stage. This may consist of personal tutorials, group 
itudy or corporate activity. 

ji, Such a description has of necessity to be made in most 
jeneral terms. Detailed planning must be related to local 
tesources and structures. Nor can it be possible to spell out 
vhat it can involve in precise terms because what is necessary 
ts to have the basic orientation correct. This always means that 
. case is exposed to the double (but contradictory) accusation 
jhat it is too vague to be practicable or that it is being done 
i lready. In any case there has only here been an attempt to 
ixamine some of the implications of the limited question as 
lo how the colleges’ work relates to a university setting. The 
.onclusion submitted is that such an association is basically 
jorrect which implies a need to capitalise on the latent possi- 
jilities. The colleges, by and large, have been forced to accept 
‘he need to provide hostel accommodation which is often seen 
$ a creative opportunity. But while there is here no sugges- 
ion of a wholesale redevelopment this can hide the far reach- 
ag effect of the approach set out above. The exigencies of the 
resent are the possibilities for renewal that can transform the 
ituation. It is, however, for the denomination to allow the 
olleges to respond with vigour and vision. There are signs 
hat this is both desired and possible, given the freedom to 
‘ioneer and experiment. It would be disastrous to be content 
vith a policy of patching up or maintaining a tradition for 
ack of insight. To panic or opt out are signs of little faith. To 
ccept the present as the promise of the future is to believe in 


he Holy Spirit. 
PAUL H. BALLARD 
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‘MINISTERIAL TRAINING’ and 
‘THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION’ 


God is active in the world. The philosophers may war 
us to watch our language, but we find it meaningful to talk to 
one another in this way. We may not all agree about what h: 
is doing. Different emphases in the church imply different o 
partial understanding of God’s activity, but we all agree ha 
is doing something. | 

Building on this agreement, and for the sake of what follows 
let us venture two definitions: that the church’s task or missio 
is to co-operate in what God is doing; and that the task on 
the separated or ordained ministry is to enable the church taj 
carry out its mission. 


If this is so, then it becomes of vital importance to know asf 


much as possible about what God is doing. The minister need: 
to know in order to help the people to know and to act accord. { | 
ingly. The people who don’t know or—since all suchii 
knowledge is tentative—make no effort to know, will losdl 
their sense of direction. The activity of the church will become 
arbitrary. Its way in the world will be without guide or chart) 
or compass. ) 
The minister therefore will talk a great deal about Godill 


and will encourage others to join in the conversation. Which } 
brings us to a third definition since theology is precisely that:} | 
‘God-talk’, though perhaps that is not quite precise enough!) 
We cannot talk about God until he reveals himself to us onl) 
takes action. Theology is more accurately defined as talking? 
about God’s activity. It is with this activity that the church i | 
to co-operate, and it is to enable the church to do just that 
that the ministry is set aside. | 
The missionary question: ‘What should the church bet 
doing?’ and the theological question about God’s activity are 7 
now seen to be closely allied, the one informing the other. The 
image of theology needs to be changed. 
Writing in the Guardian newspaper soon after the 19700 
General Election, Roy Hattersley referred to the increasing } 
distaste for ‘theological’ arguments in politics. He is not the 
only journalist to have used the word in this way. He was 
obviously not referring to arguments about God or about 
religion and politics. He was contrasting the theological with 
the pragmatic; political doctrines which are theoretical and 
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May I draw your attention to three new publications— 


BOY INTO MAN GIRL INTO WOMAN 
Sex Knowledge for the Sex Knowledge for the 
growing Boy growing Girl 


by 
Donald and Ann Hilton 
Simply and sympathetically written, providing all the 
‘facts of life’ necessary at this age. Very suitable for 
putting in the hands of boys and girls in the 11-13 age 


group. The medical information has been verified for 
accuracy by a doctor. 


Written from the Christian view point. 
Price: 15p each 


QUIZ QUESTIONS 
ON THE BIBLE 


by 
H. R. Blyth 


| Over 1,500 questions grouped under a wide variety of 


themes. Included 30 subjects such as ‘Who said?’, ‘How 
i} many?’, ‘Which came first?’, ‘Comings and Goings’, etc., 
i] etc. Jumbles, Link Quizzes, 20 Occupation Quizzes, a 
Miscellany for Christmas and the New Year and a section 
| On memorising complete and intriguing mixture. 
“| Paperback. 


Price: 60p 
On Mail orders, please add 10°{ post/packing. 


NCEC) 


Keith M. Crane, 
Sales Promotion 
Robert Denholm House, Nutfield, 
Redhill, RH1 4HW 


f P.S. Have you seen our new Catalogue? If not, why not 
send for one today? 


theology has very practical consequences. What you decid: 
God is doing determines what you must do or, if you are if} 
minister, what you will enable the church to do. ee | 

It is now clear why, once we begin to discuss ‘ministeriaf 
training’ the topic of ‘theological education’ looms very larged: 
and why we have seen fit to train our ministers in a theologice 
college. The minister is not defined exhaustively as thi 
theologian; but the theological enterprise, his conversatior 
about God’s activity, will be his indispensable navigationa§ 
equipment. It is not enough however to insist on its importancg 
People must be motivated to share our conviction, and thé 
will mean a conscious effort to show them why theology 
important and at an early stage in their training. They nee 
at the start some such ground plan as we have outlined bu 
enlivened with more detail and colour so that they have som 
awareness of how integral is the business of theology to aj 
their hopes for the mission of the church and their own co 
tribution as ministers. 

Theological education is not the whole of ministerial trai 
ing. Other aspects can be argued for at a different, almo 
common-sense, level. The minister is a communicator witli 
news to announce, messages to deliver, and ideas to share. Thaj 
more skilfully he communicates the more of an enabler he ij 
likely to be. He will be trained in many aspects of the ar 
including public speaking, visual aids, the use of contemporar 
media, and maybe more important than the rest, the method# 
of adult education. The minister is also firmly in the field o 
personnel. He is enabling people, and if he is to help and no¥ 
hinder he must understand what makes them tick and how 
they operate as individuals and in groups. Behavioural studies} 
including personal growth and development, general psy} 
chology, group structures and dynamics, will have a firm place 
in his training. 

Communication however rapidly becomes ‘preaching’ ow 
‘evangelism’ or ‘proclamation’, and personnel work become 
pastoral care, because it is not just how you say it that matters, 
but what you have to say, and it is not just how to engage 
with people helpfully but the purpose of the engagement. Once} 
you ask ‘What am I to say?’ and ‘What am I encouraging | 
others to be and to do?’ we are back to theology since ou 
proclamation is about God’s activity, and our dealings with 
others aim ultimately at involving them in it. The words off 
the church point men to God’s activity, announcing the King i 
dom and its active ruler. The deeds of the church align them- 
selves with the deeds of God. 


__ If theological education is not the whole of ministerial train 
ing, it deserves a place of a quite different kind from many other} 
aspects of training which in some cases rightly claim and i 
others clamour for our attention. 
_ This insistence on the dominant role of theology in the train- 
ing of the minister may appear somewhat archaic and un-}))| 
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satisfactory to those who envisage a more progressive 
“approach, though one suspects that true radicalism has less 
ito do with adding on than with a revised understanding of 
hat is already there. A good deal is heard, and probably 
ijalways has been, about more practical work and more relevant 
"jcourses, a far cry from this apparent obsession with theology. 
This request might be for one of several different things. 
4 It could refer to techniques and training of the ‘how-to-do- 
it variety. In some seminaries this aspect of training has been 
“sadly misnamed as ‘practical theology’. It includes a wide 
range of topics, from methods of evangelism and counselling 
‘Skills to church administration. It is hard to object to it on 
4orinciple. A minister who knows how to do his job well will 
de of more help to the church than the good natured amateur, 
fand is likely to have more confidence in himself. It should not 
j9e assumed that the required skills will always be the same if 
‘she minister is to enable the church to meet the demands of an 
mistorical situation. At the present time, for example, a case 
frould be made out for acquiring the techniques of community 
levelopment and of initiating effective change in institutions, 
Hncluding the church itself. 
| The objection to this emphasis on practical training only 
fomes when it is not kept firmly in its place and is almost 
fillowed to take control. An example which comes to mind is 
‘he contemporary interest in multi-media worship, which has 
}. great deal to commend it, but one suspects that the interest- 
‘ng techniques of the media are not always subservient to the 
ynessage! The communicator has not agonised over what 
Hhould be said and subsequently asked how best he could now 
‘say’ it. The techniques become an end-game, played for its 
pwn sake, and the communicator little more than a technician. 
The media has replaced the message, and if the media is itself 
the message in any sense, then the message it conveys is that 
fschnology is of far more interest than theology. Form has 
‘aken over from content. It is this tendency of a concern with 
he practical to trivialise that must be resisted, lest men know 
.ow to do it but not what they are doing it for, and know how 
§) say it but have very little to say. Given that resistance, there 
%s everything to commend a thorough training in the appro- 
yriate skills. 
? The request for more practical and relevant forms of train- 
"ag may however reflect the current tendency to question 
Wnything the relevance of which is not immediately obvious. 
(lobody questions the need for relevance as such. All educa- 
Yon implies selection and the decision as to what to put in 
fnould be firmly controlled by the end in view. The content of 
‘te course should be related to the tasks of mission and 
jinistry. It is these, rather than academic criteria for example, 
vhich should provide the principle of selection. Again, nobody 
“uestions the need for training to be seen to be relevant, if for 
so other reason than the motivation of those who are being 
rained! There is much to be said for making a course ‘add 
ip’ in the student’s mind at the beginning rather than at the 
iad, by helping him to see a vision of the church and its 
jninistry, and why, in the light of that, he is being asked to 
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spend the next few years in a particular way. Yet again, 0 tt 
one questions the need to work out some ideas in practice anj) 
to ask ‘does it work?’ so that during training the intellectuafj 
disciplines are made to inform experience and experience givegi' 
a sharper edge to reflection. ii 

What should be questioned is the tendency to equate ‘rele; } 
vance’ with what is regarded as immediately useful. Whefj' 
appears to be useful in the comparatively sheltered ani) 
idealistic atmosphere of a training college may quickly prowg) 
to be unworkable once outside in the actual ministerial situa} ' 
tion. The man who has little more than his collection of good)! 
ideas is quickly bankrupt. He can only repeat other people} 
answers. He has no resources out of which to create his owngl' 
“One should wisely show himself a reservoir rather than 
canal. A canal spreads water abroad as it receives it. 4 
reservoir waits until it is filled before overflowing and com 
municating its superabundance without loss to _ itself 
(Bernard of Clairvaux). 

These remarks about techniques on the one hand and ‘u si | 
fulness’ on the other, whilst allowing that they represe ii 
legitimate claims in ministerial training, support the view thas) 
that part of training which we refer to as theological education 
remains in a class by itself. The insight it seeks to create int 
the activity of God underpins everything else. 

So far we can hope for a large measure of agreement, but ij 
is gained at the expense of saying nothing at all about thd 
content of theology or its methods, about what we in fact sayfj 
about God’s activity and how we decide what to say. Here waf! 
are more likely to disagree, and in a short article I have nag 
time to do much more than go my own way, which is not td 
suggest that I do not think there is room for any other way’ 
or that I find disagreement unwelcome. 

Whatever view is taken of the content and methods of 
theology, all could still agree that it is this above all else which: 
gives direction to the church and to the ministry which enables 
the church to engage in mission. The theological question is in 
this sense an intensely practical question. Again, whatever 
view is taken of the content and methods of theology, all could! 
still agree that the theological enterprise must take pride off 
place in ministerial training and is more significant than tech 
nical training and more lastingly useful than anything whichi 
is applicable in any immediate and over simple way. But some} 
views of the content and methods of theology will give rise tol 
a plea for more relevance in a third sense, additional to those} 
concerning techniques and usefulness to which we have already} 
referred. There is still a sense of distance between theology! 
and the actual world in which God’s mission is carried out. | 
Theology remains self-contained, theoretical and difficult to t 
apply in practice. “What has all that got to do with me?”. It! 
has an artificial rather than an integral relationship with the | 
world in which we actually play our part. | 

This more profound (and those who take the view would} 
add ‘proper’) unrelatedness arises when theology is regarded as 
a more or less completed body of knowledge which remains} 
essentially unchanged by present circumstances. It is simply 
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‘ there, and we arrive at what has to be said about God’s activity 
‘\ by reading it off from the recognised sources. Theological edu- 
cation in its turn becomes a matter of passing on_ this 
i established body of information and of learning what is already 
known. A clear example of such an approach is the now 
*t passing fashion of Biblical theology which apparently assumed 
: that once you had systematised the Bible’s views on this aspect 
‘jof Christian truth, and within its own terms of reference, you 
it had said all there was to be said. The content was fixed. It was 
i valid irrespective of the present situation. Small wonder that it 
i) appeared to live in, or create a world of its own, rather than 
*}make creative contact with this one. Paying attention to 
‘scripture is always liable to be as creative as it is necessary, 
‘unlike the closed Biblical theology which sometimes results. 
§ Other examples of a closed theology can be found in the 
1) traditional creeds and doctrinal systems of the church when 
‘) they are regarded as authoritative for today. 
Even where the underlying view of theology is not as rigid. 
4 the way it is taught can leave that impression. Much of what 
“goes for theology in ministerial training takes the form of 
information to be passed on whether it is knowledge of the 
Bible or of the history of doctrine or of what contemporary 
‘hwriters have managed to build into their theological systems. 
)Most of this is necessary as long as it is understood to be 
J equipping the student for the job and not the job itself. We 
need to know how Christians have talked about God’s activity 
i from Biblical times to the present day, the mistakes they have 
made which need not be repeated, and the fruitful avenues they 
yhave opened up. Even more we need to contemplate the 
4reality of which they attempted to speak, all this by way of 
épreparation for the task in hand. The task however is not to 
(repeat their God-talk but to engage in our own. Theology 
Lultimately is not something to be learned but something to be 
idone. If theological education supplies the equipment but 
ifails to teach men to use it, it has stopped short of its goal. 
| There is more than one reason why theology is not a body 
tof more or less static information. Perhaps the most significant 
iis the way in which our talk about God’s activity is affected 
\by the situation in which we do the talking. When for example 
ywe enquire as to what God did in Jesus of Nazareth there is 
icontinuity in that Christians of all ages appeal to the same 
‘events as the unique point of entry into an understanding of 
4God’s activity. But once we move beyond historical and 
textual considerations to ask about the significance of those 
“events, the answers will be conditioned by the pressures under 
which we speak, the conceptual maps on which we now move, 
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hand all the other peculiarities of our particular vantage point. 
i This is true of every attempt at God-talk, from the most 
ancient to the more recent, which is why their talk can never 
‘be entirely ours. To the extent to which we do not share 
{Paul’s world and his universe of discourse—and again it is not 
‘all discontinuity—we cannot share Paul’s theology. 

To take another example, when we enquire as to what God 
jis doing now, there is continuity in that he is faithful and his 
jactivity is always consistent with his character as revealed in 
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Jesus. His manner and purpose will always be Christlike. There; 
is discontinuity however in that what he does now is not the}: 
same as what he did then. It is radically affected by thefi 
situation in which he acts. He can only act in terms of tha) 
situation and do what is appropriate in the circumstances. 
On both counts God-talk is affected by the context in which} 
we do the talking but without becoming merely relative to it) 
because it constantly appeals to the story about Jesus andj} 
the long theological tradition to which it has given rise. God-} 
talk cannot therefore repeat what has been said nor merely 
translate it into a modern idiom. It must prepare its owt 
speech. How it is prepared or how theology is to be done needs} 
a good deal of exploration which we cannot enter into herey 
What is clear is that the would-be theologian, eager to discover 
the nature of God’s activity, and eager to enable the church 
to co-operate in what God is doing, must learn to live on 
the frontier between the Christian tradition and the con- 
temporary world. The hard core of his training will teach him 
to pay rigorous attention to both, but above all to find words 
to speak as he lives between the two. Such theology will notif}) 
be a slave to contemporary man but it will not be alien o 
unrelated in an unnecessary way, so that if he stumbles at 
least he does so over the true rock of offence. 
If this is too intellectual an account of the matter, withoui) 
succumbing to the anti-intellectualism which shows some signs 
of becoming fashionable, one may add that of course the in 
tellect is but one aspect of the total person with whom any type 
of education should be concerned. The aim is not merely 4 
theological mind but a theological animal. The man whos¢ 
whole personality has been formed by the Christian tradition, 
through devotion, worship, action and community, as well ag 
by study, and who is open to and aware of the world around 
him through learning and experience, is likely to make am 
admirable if not an academic ‘theologian’. In his own personi 
will be found the integrity required for that talk about God’s 
activity which not only informs the church’s task but is relevant 
or related to our present concerns in the profoundest sense. 
It seemed to me less important to discuss in this article the} 
practical implications for ministerial training, than the generalif] 
understanding on which it is based, besides which there areifl 
other considerations to be taken into account. In any case, 
what is appropriate and possible in one place is not equally so 
in another. We do however need to question the concept of al 
theological college as traditionally understood. We must} 
certainly challenge its monopoly. We need an imaginative 
search for alternative institutions, where theology could be king 
and servant, and people motivated to engage in it, where the} 
frontier is in the foreground and not easily lost sight of in the 
middle distance, where there is an integral relationship between | 
theology and mission, learning and experience, involvement} 
and reflection, where techniques could be acquired and tech- 
nology kept in its place, and where a theological style could} 
be formative for a person as a whole. 
I have in mind for example not a quasi-academic com- 
munity but one that is actively engaged in mission in an 
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The Baptist Insurance Company Limited 
4 Southampton Row, London, WC1B 4AB 
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“To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


' 
in 
i 


.Jear Friends, 


““What’s to come is still unsure: 
In delay there lies no plenty;”’ 


Twelfth Night 


i} Only this week one of my staff, with a grin on her face said that 
‘he had just typed “‘unsurance”’ instead of ‘’insurance”’. 


i First of all this tempted me to misquote from ‘’Macbeth” ‘‘to 
ynake unsurance double sure’’. But two things are wrong with that 
ihuote—it is hackneyed and ‘’double”’ is too often not enough for a 
Jevision of out of date sums insured. 


#) Take the case of a small country church. Despite repeated advice 
rom us the position is:— 


Present Sum Insured What it should be 
Building ... - £5,000 £30,000 
Contents pa Nil £5,000 
Organ an ane Nil £1,000 
£5,000 £36,000 


§ ‘Ah, but that is a small country church’ you may say. 


| Weil how about this town church whose treasurer writes on 
j.roperly headed note-paper and which has a minister? 


Present Sum Insured What it should be 
Building ... a £21,000 £81,500 
Contents sets £2,250 £8,000 
Organ a Bays £3,030 £5,000 
£26,280 £94,500 


“} No minister, no diaconate can afford complacently to look at such 
/gures and remain inactive. 


}) Delay is dangerous—delay too long can be disastrously too late. 


‘In delay there lies no plenty”. 


Yours sincerely, 


Gad? EGOLVIN 
General Manager 


actual situation. It would include both lay and ordained me 
and women, those well versed in the disciplines of the confi 
temporary world and those schooled in the history of, 
Christian thought and devotion. It would be immersed in thg 
Liturgy on the one hand, but equally immersed in seculaf). 
realities on the other. In these and other ways it would li 
consciously on the frontier and there do its theology withou 
divorcing it from active commitment. The primary aim of suc’ 
a community would be to share in the mission of God in the 
place, but because of its special expertise it could be a work 
shop with a useful if incidental contribution to make to t 
life of the wider church. In additon it would take into if 
integrated way of life those who are training to be ministers ¢ 
the church. Having previously obtained the tools it is in som#j) 
such setting that they might best learn how to use them. Her) 
disparate parts could begin to form a whole. Here they coull 
learn by doing. Here they might best be prepared to play 
sustained and creative role in the life of the people of God. 


M. H. TAYLO] 


TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY: 
AND FOR OTHER MINISTRIES TOO 


When in 1968 Cheshunt College, Cambridge, moved int 
the buildings of Westminster College and began joint working} 
many interesting prospects opened up. Cheshunt, founded iif} 
1768 by the redoubtable Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, hag) 
become primarily (though never exclusively) a Congregational! 
college, while Westminster was and is the college of th 
Presbyterian Church of England. The intimate co-operatio##) 


of the two, intended to lead by stages to complete unificatio 
of their work, is a microcosm of the union which the tw 
churches themselves will achieve in 1972. 

This ecumenical venture enabled the Cheshunt buildings tq 
be sold and a considerable sum of money released for th 
expansion of the joint colleges’ activities—a very practica 
result of ecumenical effort. In October 1969 I was appointed t 
the staff of the joint colleges with the titie of Director of Fie 
Studies and Lay Training. My duties are very varied. A gooc 
deal of my time is naturally taken up with college responsi 
bilities, and it is interesting to carry these out in a college o 
two denominations. Administratively Westminster and 
Cheshunt remain for the present separate entities, and co 
operative working has been a form of education not only fo 
students but for staff too. Fortunately good personal relations} 
and a spirit of give and take have made things not too difficulti) 

One of the departments of training with which I am particud} 
larly concerned, which was inaugurated by my predecessor on! 
the Cheshunt staff, John Geyer (who had the terser and mo 7 
traditional title of Tutor), is the field study undertaken bull 
final-year students. For a time the group of students in theii 
last year went together to view some form of communi | 
activity; in one year, for example, the Scunthorpe Industrial} 
Mission, the work of Coventry Cathedral, and the life and} 
activity of Harlow New Town. The disadvantage seemed to} 
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|me to be the somewhat passive nature of these visits, so I have 
now substituted individual assignments I negotiate individually 
jafter discussion with each student of his particular interests, 
jand I have found public bodies and voluntary societies so far 
willing and eager to help. 

4 The Cambridge theological colleges have just set up a course 
jor a Certificate in Pastoral Theology, of which I have been 
appointed part-time director, with the approval of the 
Governors of Cheshunt College. It is proposed to incorporate 
ydeld study along similar lines. The field study so far done by 
4Westminster and Cheshunt students, and that which will be 
ijone by the certificate candidates, is placed in the vacation, 
4:0 that academic courses are not disrupted. 

4 In both cases a substantial report is expected from the 
Iptudent, in which he is asked not merely for an account of 
fvhat he has done, but for a theological assessment of it. 
(Naturally he is helped to make this assessment; for example, 
». have so far issued to each of our students a set of questions 
o bear in mind while working, such as, ‘How has my under- 
tanding of the Gospel been affected by this experience?’ ‘What 
jyarts of the college course have helped me to prepare for it?’ 
How would I set about commending Christianity to the 
yeople I have met?’ “What is the experience of these people 
if the Christian Church?’ 

My appointment has also made it possible to introduce new 
torms of activity. One of these, which I believe to have proved 
iis worth from the start, is the offer of a term in college to 
Congregational ministers (Congregational only for the moment, 
jince this is strictly a Cheshunt responsibility) for a refresher 
fourse, shaped to meet individual needs, after 15 or 20 years’ 
yyastoral service. 

| Similar in design is the offer of a term for non-collegiate 
fandidates for the Congregational ministry—men and women 
vho are studying for the ministry while in other occupations, 
ut who find it possible (which not all do) to take a term’s 
jsave of absence. The possibility of full-time study, and indi- 
stidual supervision, is proving to be of great value to those who 
save otherwise to struggle with unfamiliar material in their 
toare time, with the guidance only of local ministers in 
‘reir spare time. 

Gi Both these schemes are expensive, since the problem of 
taintenance has to be faced, and at present only two places 
Gre available each term for both categories together, with the 
‘ist-mentioned having a prior claim. But even with such small 
i mbers involved, I find this a rewarding field of activity. 

} More problematic was the inauguration of Lay Training 
dork. My question ‘What is Lay Training?’ provoked the 
‘sponse: ‘We are appointing you to tell us’. So my first task 
‘as reflection on this question, and discussions with those 
ho might be expected to know the answer. 

It quickly became apparent that the phrase (which is not 
» good or attractive one in itself) could mean several different 
‘tings. It could mean taking key figures from the churches to 
+ specially designed centre and providing a high-level course 
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on some issue of contemporary importance. It could mean, é 
the other extreme, basic teaching of the Christian faith to thij 
local church member. Obviously there are any number of othe 
variants. Some of those I consulted believed that the greate; 
need was for training of the leaders of the local church in thy) 
special responsibilities committed to them; others saw mij) 
appointment as an opportunity to break away from past trad 
tions and guide churches in facing up to the challenges q 
contemporary society. One possibility which seemed likely tif 
develop without special planning was that I should be invites 
to speak about Lay Training to various bodies and council§ 
within the church structure—and to write articles about it fom 
periodicals. 
Some theoretical possibilities seemed on further considerag 
tion to be excluded. It was obviously undesirable that I shoullff 
try on my own to duplicate the kind of work being done bt 
well-established institutions such as William Temple Collegaj 
St. George’s House, Windsor, or the Luton Industrial Mission 
especially as some such institutions have experienced recruit} | 
ing difficulties. I am not among those who believe that thi) 
local church has had its day: on the contrary I believe that i | 
we were Starting the Church from scratch to-day, we shouldj) 
attempt to create something like our pattern of local churci 1 
life. On the other hand it seemed wrong to visit local churche#} 
simply to do what local churches exist to do as a normal pani 
of their life. After all sermons and Church Meetings ari) 
methods of Lay Training too. | 
In practice I have followed somewhat pragmatic lined | 
taking up opportunities as they have presented themselves) 
while trying not to do myself what others could obviously dq) 
more effectively. One method has been the single-day co | 
ference for a group of local churches. In each case enquiriejf}| 
have been made beforehand from people on the spot as tqjl 
what theme and approach would be most useful, and in each? 
case there has been a preference for starting from the issued 
of the contemporary world and trying to think theologically} 
about them, rather than more traditional approaches from thd} 
Bible or doctrine. We do try to end up by examining thd 
teaching of Bible and Church on these issues—though ofte IY 
this is where it gets difficult. One conference happily concluded 
that we must read the newspapers in the light of our faith? 
but this is much easier said than done. |) 
The conditions of my appointment make it possible to takai) 
over from the locality nearly all the routine work involved!)| 
which is important if the development of Lay Training is not) 
to appear as One more demand on overworked local leaders} | 
For example, when I was asked to conduct anniversary services| 
at a Congregational church in Cheshire, I accepted the invita | 
tion on condition that I could hold a conference on the Sunday} 
afternoon for about 20 other churches within reach. The local} 
church was asked to provide accommodation (heated—it was 
November!) and a sandwich tea. From college I was able to 
send a letter to each of the churches with an invitation, and) 
later a second letter with the programme and some questions 
for preliminary thought. The host church was released from! || 
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The missionaries of 


THE 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


prociaim the Easter message of forgiveness and 
new life through the whole year and in each 


country where the B.M.S. serves. 


We are grateful to God for enabling us to share 
this message of new life with the people of the new 


nation of Bangladesh. 


Will you encourage your fellowship to make a 
contribution to the work of the Society now, in 


support of its work in Bangladesh. 


Your gift, or further inquiries, should be sent to: 


The General Home Secretary, 
Baptist Missionary Society, 
93 Gloucester Place, 

London, W1H 4AA 
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all obligation to pay me any fee or expenses, since all the com) 
was borne by the college. Later all those who participated})’ 
and also the churches which did not respond, received a repoifi} 
of the conference. 1 || 
The assumption on which this approach is based is that th i} 
colleges exist for the service of the local churches, and thé iI 
their facilities should be made available to help those churchegy 
to do their work. | } 
The report which is sent afterwards is an important part cg¢ 
the procedure, since it provides a reminder of what was dom vy 
and also suggests lines which may be followed up. 1 Hii 
A more specific issue which is arising at the present tim 
concerns the leadership of the local church. This has come tif} 
the fore largely through shortage of ministers, but if this proj 
vides the occasion, the underlying motive for giving serio i 
thought to it is theological. It does not seem to accord with thi M 
New Testament, and it certainly does not accord with i 
traditions of the English Free Churches, to commit responsi 
bility for leadership entirely to the ordained ministry. Thi 
discussion (at times quite warm) between Congregationalisti}’ 
and Presbyterians over the nature of the offices of the eldet 
and the deacon has focussed new attention on the nature of thé}) 
leadership which lay people can give. My experience of thé); 
training of lay leaders is so far minimal, but I believe thal 
this is a matter to which we shall have to give increasing) 
attention. | b 
Another prospect now opening up is co-operation with th¢ 
Extra-Mural Board of Cambridge University. Obviously therd ! 
is nothing very new about this kind of work; Baptists wi 
know, for example, of the activities of Paul Ballard in South) 
Wales. But it is in large measure a new departure for us, and) 
an example of that co-operation with secular bodies whict})) 
may become increasingly important in the years ahead. , 
These are specimens of the work in which I have beer}! 
engaged or which is now planned. Clearly it is a somewhat) 
hit-and-miss procedure at present, but my appointment is 2 
recognition by the Congregational Church and by one of its } 
colleges of the need to develop the work of Lay Training. The)’ 
Congregational College at Manchester is also branching out ' 
into this work. 
The opportunity may develop soon for making this work | 
more systematic, though I am among those who suspect thai | 
the Church has suffered more from over-organisation tha tt 
from the untidiness which is so obvious to unfriendly critics 
One incentive in this direction will be the formation of thet 
United Reformed Church, when it comes into being. Thel 
whole of the work of the Church will need to be replanned, if 
only because Congregationalists and Presbyterians differ ink 
their methods in a surprising number of ways. This com-) | 
pulsory rethinking is perhaps in itself a strong argument in| 
favour of union. It is to be hoped that each of the 12 provinces | 
of the new church will have a structure (or, what may beh 
better, a single person) responsible for Lay Training work. | 
Secondly, there is clearly an obligation on all of us to make 
our work as ecumenical as possible, and it is with this in mind 
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that we are holding at Cheshunt this autumn a consultation 
(yn Lay Training (though we are avoiding the title) at which 
) wide range of denominations will be represented. 

What we have done so far has been on a very small scale, 
(ind even the plans are hardly revolutionary. But through the 
jacilities and resources which the coming together of West- 
yainster and Cheshunt have made available we have been 
{ble to widen the scope of college service to the churches, and 
ja0ve towards a stage where the theological college is regarded 
is the centre of general educational work in its region, and 
| ot a seminary for the training of the ordained ministry alone. 
#A move into new spheres of activity is surely a more positive 
}2sponse to the declining number of ministerial candidates 
ian the mere closing of colleges. 

i The Free Churches have always taken the education of the 
iainistry fairly seriously; surely it is time now to take the 
. ucation of Church Members with a like seriousness? After 
ill, we have a great many more members than ministers, but 
ie time and money we devote to serious programmes of lay 
tducation does not compare with what we spend on ministerial. 
STEPHEN MAYOR 


"HE MINISTRY OF ELDERS 
i, The Origins of Eldership 

i The title “Elder” comes down to us “from a period when age 
) as considered an indispensable condition of leadership in 
ne Community” (Encyclopaedia Britannica) and its first usage 
at lost in antiquity. In many ancient civilisations authority 
yas vested in those whose age or experience fitted them to rule 
tid in many cases such leaders took a title equivalent to our 


i! nglish word “elder”. 
‘The children of Israel are known to have had elders from 
e time of the Egyptian captivity (Exodus 3. 16). From the 
Kttablishment of God’s covenant with them at Sinai their 
dimber appears to have been fixed at seventy (Exodus 24. 1) 
id it was upon these seventy elders that the Spirit came to 
table them to share with Moses responsibility for the welfare 
>, the people. (Numbers 11. 25). 

/ During the occupation of the promised land, throughout the 
fsonarchy, the exile and the return from captivity, the elders 
34 Israel continued to exercise considerable influence. 

‘By New Testament times, however, the elders had lost their 
‘vil authority. Seventy-one of their numbers constituted the 
“nhedrin, the supreme authority in Jewish religious matters, 
‘id in each local synagogue a local council of elders (seven in 
umber in even the smallest community according to the 
itishna) presided over by the ruler of the Synagogue, were 


sponsible for its pastoral care and discipline. 

+ The Place of Elders in the New Testament Churches 

>The New Testament does not provide us with any fixed and 
j al pattern of ministry as the period it describes was one of 
[pid growth with the formation of local churches in widely 


ferent places. There is no reason to assume that the churches 
‘med among Gentile converts necessarily followed the exact 
»ttern of the church in Jerusalem. 
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It is clear, however, that the concept of eldership was widd) 
adopted throughout the early churches. Elders had a pror 
nent place in the Jerusalem church and played a leading re 
in the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15. 4, 6, 22, 23). But wh 
Paul and Barnabas had preached the Gospel and made cc 
verts in Galatia, they (on their return journey) were care) 
“to appoint elders in every church” (Acts 14. 23). Later, Pegi 
enjoined Titus “to appoint elders in every town” (Titus 1. 

These elders, as is clear from the address Paul gave to thcg) 
from Ephesus at Miletus, were responsible for the spiritug\ 
oversight of their congregation and for this reason were calli) 
episkopoi (Acts 20. 28). This duty is seen in Peter’s charge § 
his fellow elders (1 Peter 5. 1-2) to be the pastoral care 
“the flock of God”. 1 | 

Certain elders were “preaching elders” as is clear from Paul) 
instructions to Timothy (1 Timothy 5. 17) and James, in I 
letter, refers to the elders’ Ministry of visiting and praying fi} 
the sick (James 5. 14-15). 1 | 

The New Testament churches were under the oversight | 
elders, though never, it appears, under a single elder or ovag 
seer, and they were responsible for the spiritual welfare of eal) 
believer. 


3. Some Modern Schemes ior Pastoral Caring 

It must be admitted that in most Baptist churches served |W) 
a settled Minister the pastoral work is the single-handed 49 
sponsibility of the Minister. He is expected to undertake jf 
in all its aspects and no-one else’s ministry is as readaj 
acceptable. It must also be admitted that in most churches 
a reasonable size, the Minister finds the task impossible for aij 
one man’s time and strength. When an emergency arises “tiff 
church officers” i.e. the Minister, Secretary and Treasurer, ma} 
act together as an ad hoc pastoral committee, but in a chur 
of reasonable size they are hardly likely to be the people wif! 
have time to work regularly together as an eldership. 

In some churches, the deacons have been asked to assist willl 
the pastoral work of the church. Schemes of dividing up tif 
membership, alphabetically, geographically or according | 
where members normally sit in church, have been adopteifl 
Special Deacons’ Meetings for spiritual welfare and pasto i 
concern have also been tried in order to avoid such mattetf! 
being rushed items at the end of the Deacons’ Agenda. Suail 
well intentioned schemes often founder because persons gifté 
and suitable as deacons are not necessarily the right folk fd 
visitation and pastoral counselling, and it is by no meat 
certain that they will have time to be effective both as deacon 
and elders. 

In churches where there is no Minister, certain membe! 
make themselves responsible to visit the sick, but in spite 
such laudable individual efforts, the general attitude is t 
concentrate on keeping the doors open and the pulpit fille 
and, with notable exceptions, little systematic pastoral wor 
is undertaken. | 

Look-out committees and Church Visitors can do valuab 
work in spotting absentees and caring for the sick, but so ofted 
they report their reception in the oft-repeated rebuke: “Whe 
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is the Minister coming?” and so their efforts place an even 
greater burden on their already overburdened Minister. So 
|, Often in our Churches pastoral work has been casual and in- 
| efficient, occasional and not sustained. Clearly there must be 


‘some better way, and this is in 
Y 


ib The Revival of the Ministry of Elders Today 


In The Pattern of the Church (Lutterworth Press, 1963) the 
yjtwo requirements of the local church’s ministry are described 
4 follows: (p. 137). 


|| “Here are two main requirements; one has to do with the 
s\fabric of the church and the day to day organisation and 
:sadministration of the church’s work, the other has to do with 
\the pastoral care of the membership and the various organisa- 
jjtions and societies . . . as well as with interviewing of appli- 
4cants for membership and the disciplining of members. . 
‘|those with gifts for these two specific forms of service are 
jlikely to emerge as the leaders of the community . . . Those 
ijwith special responsibility for administration will be called 
adeacons, and those with special responsibility in pastoral care 
jwill be called elders . . .” 

A number of churches, large and smaller, have revived the 
(ministry of elders of recent years, though it is clear that this 
{s a revival of a much earlier practice and that it is no new 
dea. This can be seen in Thomas Helwys’ declaration of faith 
‘ated 1611 which stated: “That the Officers of every church 
‘pr congregation are either Elders, who by their office do 
}>specially lead the flock concerning their souls . . . or Deacons, 
‘ynen and women who by their office relieve the necessities of 
‘the poor and impotent brethren concerning their bodies”. 

It is readily granted by those who have revived the office of 
Sider that in effect it has never ceased in that pastors have 
‘ontinued throughout to be inducted to the pastoral charge 
tf local churches, but it is strongly argued that it is not a 
jask to be undertaken single-handed; (the New Testament 


‘pastoral work ceases during an interregnum, and that in 
‘hurches served regularly by our faithful lay-preachers pastoral 


4. The Role of Local Church Elders in Ministry Tomorrow 


4, Ministry Tomorrow, the Report of the Commission on the 
(Ministry (1970) forecasts a gradual decrease in the number of 
jjulltime ministers. To maintain the ministry of the Word and 
‘vacrament it is proposed that “supplementary” ministers be 
firained and recognised. Such ministers, it is understood, would 
fe required to support themselves by their secular occupation 
r profession. There will, therefore, be little time and energy 
j-ft for pastoral work if the supplementary minister is free only 
it the weekend; it is also doubtful whether the fulltime men 
vill be able to exercise pastoral care over the whole com- 
aunity of a church of 300 members. Hence, the appointment of 
‘ycal church elders will be essential. 
4 It must also be apparent that many of the 683 churches 
#sted as having under 40 members will not be able to, or will 
ot be willing to group with other churches to form a 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION | 
409 Barking Road, Plaistow, London, E13 8AL 


My dear Brother Minister, 


| spend quite a fair amount of my time dealing with the prow 
ganda work of the Mission. We are engaged in a programme whig) 
demands an income over and above our normal receipts by sos 
£20,000 a year, and | have to keep our name and our work befell 
the churches. 

It is somewhat of a disappointment to be told after the end 7 
visit to a church, ‘‘We had no idea that your work was so extensivg 
and | must confess that when people say this to me | groan deey 
within myself and wonder what | have been up to, or not been 
to! j 

Nevertheless, | press on and | am writing to ask for your he 
We have a good story to tell and | would like it to be told in you) 
church in some way. Let me spell out one or two ways in which) 
can be done, for your consideration. 1 | 


1. BY DEPUTATION. We are glad to send a deputation speall i 
to churches within striking distance if we can fit it in with the nor i 
pattern of our work. We have no special deputation staff but if 1M} i 


can fit in an engagement we will gladly do so. | myself would 1 | 
delighted to be invited to take a Sunday in your Church, or ew 
a week end. | am fully booked for 1972 but my 1973 diary 
plenty of spare week ends at the moment, and you may like 
consider that | could come to your church on one of them. | & 
come on the Sunday as a deputation speaker and talk about 
Mission, and most churches prefer me to do it this way. On @# 
other hand | can fit in to a special Sunday, such as Church An 
versary, and talk to your people about the Mission on a Saturdi 
night, if you still hold such meetings. 


2. BY USE OF THE FILMSTRIP. We have a very good filmst} | 
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which has been enthusiastically received in all kinds of churches | 
and down the country. We have 25 copies available, and we sei 
out the filmstrip without charge, although of course, we like to ha 
a collection or a donation. There is a duplicated manuscript to 
with the filmstrip, or alternatively there is a taped recording of | 
manuscript, which | have made for those people who can provid i 
tape recorder. Incidentally, there is a special manuscript for Sundi 
Schools to meet their particular needs. If we could get this filmst 
into all our churches, then the battle of propaganda would be alme 
won, and | would ask you to be kind enough to commend the fil 
strip to the leaders of your organisations. When you or your peopl 
write, | should be grateful if they would let us have alternatiif 
dates as the demand at certain periods is extremely heavy. 

Let me finish on a note of thanksgiving. Our financial year eni 
in March each year, and in the year ending March 1972 we had t i 
largest income in the history of the Mission, with a most welco 
increase of gifts from our friends in the churches, for which wi 
thank God, and we also thank His people. 


May God's blessing be on you and your loved ones, and on val 
ministry. 


TE 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TUM 
Superintendent of the West Ham Central Missivf 
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financially viable unit. Already they are too small to qualify 
‘for pastoral oversight under the Home Mission Fund, and 
must rely upon the valued services of Lay Preachers for their 
Sunday ministry. We, like St. Paul, ought not to be able to 
‘rest until local elders are appointed to take responsibility for 
the spiritual wellbeing of their members. It would clearly be 
ita tragedy if the result of Ministry Tomorrow was a decrease 
‘Yof pastoral caring, and one scriptural and practical way of 
“avoiding this eventuality would be to encourage, on a much 


‘wider scale than hitherto, the revival of local church elders. 


16. The Appointment and Ministry of Elders 

/ ‘(a) Duties and Responsibilities 

,,_ A typical extract from a Baptist church’s rules concerning 
the duties of elders reads “The Elders, with the Pastor, are 
sytesponsible for the spiritual oversight of the Church and the 
geare of its members’. A helpful extract on the same subject 
strom the Society of Friends’ publication Church Government 
states that elders are “to cherish an interest in the spiritual 
wwelfare of all their fellow members, to exercise a watchful 
mare and affectionate oversight, and especially to show 
iympathy with younger members, that they may be drawn to a 
‘living experimental faith in Christ”. A manual of Church 


‘feeking the fruit of the Word sown among the people by the 
.jMinistry, and to assist in the discipline of communicants and 


yh If elders are to fulfil their ministry as suggested in the fore- 
wOing extracts and have adequate time for the prayer which 
gust undergird such a ministry, they would need to be set 
from all other church responsibilities. 

It is granted that in a small fellowship it may be possible for 


>) Gifts and qualities 

|, Baptist Churches with experience of local church elders urge 
at an elder must be seen to be an elder before he is appointed 
an elder and they look upon the appointment as “an act of 
ecognition by the Church Meeting of one who has already 
wiven evidence of possessing both pastoral gifts and a pastoral 
#jeart”. At the same time it is clear that anyone so appointed 


Jot be a new convert but a man of some Christian experience 
“ith a good reputation outside the Church. 

‘| It must be made clear that although an elder should be 
jymeone of experience possessing the confidence of the 
‘‘wembers, he need not necessarily be elderly. And, indeed, if 
2 were, he might be quite unable to sustain the burden of 
gular pastoral work. The office of elder is therefore to be 
lstinguished from the practice of bestowing the title “elder” — 
‘; a synonym for life-deacon, when the time arrives for an 
derly deacon to be put out to “pastoral grass”! 


(c) Selection and appointment in 4 
This may be taken to be the responsibility of the lod) 
church or churches concerned. The Particular Baptist Caf) 
fession of 1644 declares: ‘Each church has power given the) 
from Christ for their better wellbeing, to choose to themsely 
meet persons into the office of Pastors, Teachers, Eldej 
Deacons...” a | 
However, in exercising this privilege it would be wise) 
allow the Minister, and any existing elders, to put forward if) 
names, rather than to allow open nominations. If the electif) 
of an elder is the recognition of one who is already exercisi#) 
the pastoral gift of an elder, it follows that the number }_ 
elders will be determined by the number of such people wf) 
are raised up in the local church at any particular time. bea . 

the said person consents to let his name go forward, his na} 
should be presented to the Church on a ballot paper requirif) 
only a simple “yes” or no”, it having been previously agre@i 
what percentage of support is necessary to enable the fut 
elder to do his task with the confidence of his fellow chuif) 
members. The period of service should also be previot ly 
agreed; though a few of our churches, like some sections of |} 
Presbyterian Church, think it should be for life. | 
(d) Recognition and acceptance 
Following the appointment of local church elders it is af) 
portant that they should be recognised and received by 
local congregation during its Sunday worship or even aif) 
specially convened weeknight service. The scriptural preced#¥ 
set and recorded in Acts 14. 23 indicates a dignified occasif) 
including the laying-on of hands. The fact remains, howe 
that even if the members stand at such a service to indic 
their acceptance of their new elder(s) it may require so 
period of re-education before they are prepared to accept 
oversight and receive the ministry of anyone but the Minis##! 
7. The Elders’ Relationship with the Deacons 
As has been suggested, it may take some time before chuiff 
members forget the long-standing tradition of expecting 
Minister to do all the pastoral work and are ready to accifi 
their elders and the new pattern of pastoral work, It is aff 
clear that it will require patience and tolerance on both si« 
| 


to establish a happy working relationship between the eld 
and the deacons. It is strongly urged by those who have ce. 
tributed a progress report on the working of elders in the lo 

church that it is essential to maintain the closest possi'f 
liaison between elders and deacons, and for them to arrive af 
mutual recognition of their respective responsibilities and thi) 
difference of office. This may involve deacons relinquishif) 
some of their former responsibilities in matters of membershif, 
etc. It will therefore require Christian tolerance all rou 


i! 
trust on the part of the deacons and patient understanding H 
the part of the elders. | | 

It is not easy to draw a hard and fast line between thi! 
respective duties, but experience has proved that it has bel: 
possible to achieve a satisfactory working arrangement. FE 
this reason it would be unwise at the commencement of su Hl 


a scheme to attempt to define every detail of their separ | 


| responsibilities, in, for example, a set of new rules until in 
| practice a division of labour appropriate to the particular local 
-| Church and its needs is discovered and accepted. 

i 8. The Authority of Elders in the Local Church 

i) The office of elder in a local Baptist Church should not 
carry the authoritatian overtones sometimes associated with 
‘elders in the Scottish kirk, and such an appointment does not 
.alter and need not endanger, the fundamental Baptist principle 
of congregational church government. 

4, The one, absolute authority in the Church, local and uni- 
i. is the Risen Lord Jesus, and He has promised to be 
.|present with each successive generation of His disciples and 
,,to guide them by His Spirit as they set themselves to under- 
j,Stand and apply His laws. It is because of this fact alone that 
we make our claim; “Every local community thus constituted 
is regarded by us as both enabled and responsible for self- 
government through His indwelling Spirit” (Baptist reply to 
the Lambeth Appeal, 1926). 

‘ Our churches are accustomed when calling a minister to 
‘|give him authority and responsibility to be their pastor, to 
,lead the worship, to preach and teach, to visit and evangelise. 
‘In a word, he is given freedom to exercise his ministry as the 
Spirit of God may lead him. 

Any elders appointed would need a similar authority and 
‘freedom so that they might carry out their ministry of the 
‘jpastoral caring of members and church organisations without 
2onstant reference to the Church Meeting. 

In carrying out their ministry elders would, of course, bring 
‘fo the Church Meeting any applications for membership and 
‘aptism, and recommendations concerning the church roll and 
‘possible removal of names, with the exception of confidential 
‘‘nformation not suitable for general dissemination. 

'). The Desirability of Training for both Deacons and Elders 

It is sufficient to quote again from The Pattern of the Church 
p. 138) where it is suggested that one reason why church 
embers do not take readily to pastoral work undertaken by 
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‘hnd the other has not”. 

(0) The writer goes on to suggest: “It is important, therefore, 
hat deacons and elders should be required to undergo train- 
(ng during the initial period of their ministry, and that from 
ime to time they should make themselves available for instruc- 
ition on new ideas and methods. Instead of having all our 
heological colleges concentrating on training for ministry of 
iiMord and Sacraments, there may even be a case for certain 
ilolleges devoting themselves to courses of a quite different 
Kind for men and women called upon to serve the church in 
(his way”. 

| If this is a counsel of perfection, and impossible of attain- 
nent, it would be highly desirable to implement as soon as 
ssible a subsequent suggestion made on p. 150 of the same 
ook, namely: “(Associations) should . . . accept responsibility 
jor the training of the various ministries within the local 
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church, especially those of deacon and elder”. Such training 

| for elders could include amongst practical pastoralia, pastoral 

\counselling and a knowledge of the service and facilities offered 
by Social Security. 

10. The Place of Elders in Tomorrow’s Church 
| Ihave sought to make out a case for the reconsideration and 

)evival of the New Testament office of elder, but this does not 
mean that I think it is essential to reproduce the actual title 
“elder”. Some will be happy with it, as with that of “pastor” 
\und “deacons”. A possible suggestion would be to call them 
‘Church Counsellors. However, let no-one be put off a con- 
sideration of the essential pastoral ministry of elders by a 
ejection of the name. To sum up: 

i) In Churches served by a Minister, the elders would work 
\n partnership and form a pastoral team, meeting the Minister 
ach week. This would be a permanent solution to relieve the 
urden of undischarged pastoral work which weighs heavily 

2 many conscientious ministers. 

‘ii) In Churches served by Lay Preachers, whether in villages 
ir in down-town situations, the elders would provide on-the- 
[pot pastoral caring and nothing else could make such a 

}valuable contribution to the continuance and future revival 
if such fellowships than that. 

iii) In Ministry Tomorrow when the plans suggested in that 
jeport are implemented for the grouping of churches and the 

.{mployment of men who can support themselves in secular 
‘hecupations as “Supplementary” ministers, it will be vitally 
jecessary to appoint elders to undertake the pastoral caring 
|\f each separate fellowship. Men who will be ready and able 
(0 undertake whatever pastoral caring became apparent Sun- 
ay by Sunday, as early as possible during the following week. 

‘aul and Barnabas were not content until elders were 

ppointed in every church (Acts 14. 23). Can we today possibly 

le happy with a lower standard? EDMUND HEDDLE 


(HE DISTINCTIVE ROLE OF THE 
AINISTER IN PASTORAL COUNSELLING 


,;here are a number of roles that each of us can play in life; 
} hme like husband or son or father are fairly universal and the 
iles for playing them are widely understood in any class or 
xiety. In addition to those roles which belong to the family 
1ere are those which tie us into a wider society: the most 
aaracteristic of these are those which we derive from our 
ccupation. As we are seen to be a tinker or tailor so others 
ave certain expectations of us which it is necessary for us to 
ilfil if we are going to be regarded by them as having any 
‘edibility at all. Like many other roles that of clergyman is 
ympounded of a number of fairly distinct subsidiary roles 
ad it is in so far as he meets people’s expectation within them 
jad as they are compatible one with the other that a minister 

mains credible. 

One of the roles which the minister has played is that of 

yunsellor or healer. There is a close link between salvation 
lad healing and although the doctor in our society has become 
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the approved healer the minister is, via the pastoral counsel) 
movement, becoming more clearly associated with heal) 
again. For various reasons which will be discussed belov 
believe that there is an enormous range in the effectivenes 
ministers as far as healing is concerned which ranges from (f} 
destructive to the most therapeutic. Our way into an und} 
standing of these issues can be through an understanding of if) 
interaction of the various roles which a minister can play. 

The role that we play in life is not something which we cf 
arbitrarily decide for ourselves. We cannot just decide to 
something or the other and so become, for as there are t) ' 
other prerequisites, the preparation or training and the endo 
ment by others in the role. This applies to such homely ro 
as husband or father and certainly to the roles played by jf 
minister. Society is at pains to protect itself from those wif) 
despite the absence of preparation and confirmation, clainif/ 
certain role; either the Law or, if sufficiently inappropriaf} 
Psychiatry, act on behalf of society in order to ensure t 
this does not continue to happen. 

Amongst the many roles which the minister plays 
preacher, priest, teacher, leader and counsellor. Each of i 
in its own way is distinctive and only to some extent do 
overlap. It is fairly clear that clergymen differ in their talet#) 
for filling these roles and, in addition, these roles may 
severely limited by the training received and the expectatic 
held for the minister, in particular by his flock. We shall 
seeing below that these roles can at times be in conflict 4 i 
with the other and, in particular, that success in one role a 
so determine the expectations of people for the minister tha ili 
makes another role almost impossible. Further, it may be tif 
the very characteristics of success in one role mitigate agail t 
the development of those characteristics which are known 
be those of the effective counsellor. 

Although many ministers are already effective counselldij 
without perhaps recognising that this is what they are, I fi} 
there is sometimes a rather naive belief on first learnif) 
about pastoral counselling that ‘doing a bit of counselling 
a good thing and can be done by anyone just by the doit 
(A rather grotesque misunderstanding of pastoral counsell Mt 
was shown by a veterinary surgeon who wrote to me aski#) 
for a reprint of an article I had written called “Psychologid) 
disorder and the training for pastoral care”). 1 

There is now an impressive amount of information abd 
those characteristics of the counsellor which are associa 
with positive and healthy changes in the client. Unfortunate 
the reverse is also true in that if these characteristics are abs¢ 
or the opposite are present then counselling may not just. 
ineffective, but may be harmful. This frightening idea Hob 
profound implications both for the church as well as oth t 
counselling situations. It raises many questions such as shoul! 
we actively dissuade those who lack these characteristics frog! 
counselling? Similarly, how do we deal with the minister wi i 
is convinced he is helpful when all the evidence is to th 
contrary? The situation is Not quite as desperate as is suggest h 
by these questions as many who do become effective cov 
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,, sellors are drawn into this kind of activity because they already 
‘have the requisite characteristics and those who are keen to 
become effective can take appropriate steps to equip them- 
‘selves in such a way as to see that they are developed. 
The first and perhaps the most important characteristic is 
| peesriee By genuineness I mean that the counsellor is able 
‘to be himself in a consistent, open, predictable way which 
)does not allow him to shelter behind the facade of a ‘profes- 
‘sional’ role. This genuineness enables the client to begin to 
ak in another person and to find in the relationship a 
‘positively motivating context in which he can explore himself 
‘'and the changes he must make. 
It may be easier to recognise genuineness by looking at the 
‘\reverse. We could say this occurred when the minister was 
‘inconsistent and phoney, taking refuge behind a professional 
‘facade. This might be exemplified by a minister attempting to 
“meet a client’s problem by offering the orthodox prescription 
hich lacks the conviction of the minister’s total identification 
with the notion. That is to say he offers what both he and the 
iclient could have said a minister might have said to any person 
#oresenting that particular problem. The important point to 
recognise is that it could be any minister dealing with any 
‘Hyatient quite independent of the real people who are seeking 
\lor giving the advice. It is as if the minister is saying: “I, your 
iminister, am saying this”, or, “As your minister I say this”, 
\-ather than “I, who happen to be your minister, say this”, or, 
2ven better still, “ I say this”. 

Instead of being himself, the minister can employ a number 
pf strategies in order to avoid a person to person confronta- 


‘Despite the fact that I am your minister as your therapist I 
\hay . . .” This is not meant to deny the reality of the ministerial 
ole, but rather that it is possible for the role itself to prevent 
real meeting of persons. 
The minister need not import a role in order to find a refuge 
cause he can bring his preacher’s or teacher’s or priest’s role 
nto the counselling situation. These can effectively mitigate 
iigainst genuineness as the minister strives to be a counsellor: 
dn the first instance the ‘hywl’ and exhortation and in the 
jecond the exposition gets in the way of that intimate relation- 
ip which is essential for effective counselling. The separate- 
ess and remoteness of the priest make his contact with a 
dlient fairly tenuous. 
The second characteristic is nonpossessive warmth. This is 
at characteristic which enables the counsellor to indicate his 
aterest in and commitment to his client and his unconditional 
icceptance of the client as a real person: while leaving the 
jlient a free agent unconfined of emotional strings which come 
{rom the minister’s own needs. The unconditional acceptance 
iif the other person does not mean that the counsellor approves 
{f all the behaviour, however outrageous, of the client, but 
While holding him to have a responsibility for his behaviour 
oes not reject him as a person because of it. Perhaps another 
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way of putting this would be to say that the minister oft 
the kind of love which leaves the client free. It is the nc 
possessive warmth which enables the client to accept tha 
reflections which he gets from the counsellor which shows hy 
what he is. Sat 

Possessive warmth is the opposite of this characteristic. 
finds its expression in the kind of relationship in which t] 
counsellor’s continued interest and respect are conditior ih 
upon the conformity and agreement of the client. If the clic 
sees the minister as a potentially helpful person then, rath#) 
than risk being without help, he conforms to the constraints. || 
the pastoral situation in order for the client to remain a cen), 
of concern he must accept membership of the counsello}) 
flock, subscribe to his way, take his salvation. Some who 4 
popularly called charismatic use their charisma in the co t 
selling situation in the same way as they do in the pulpit a 
just as in the preaching situation there is no effective meeting 
persons so there is none in the study because of the possessiff 
warmth which gets in the way. 

Lastly there is Accurate empathy. This is the ability of t 
counsellor to perceive the thoughts and feelings of the cli« 
and to communicate with him that he has understood. In ord 
to do this the counsellor must be open to those subtle min 
clues which we all give to others about the way in which 
see ourselves and our world. Many of these clues are naff 
verbal—for example: a hesitation in speech, trembling, sweaf 
ing, unnecessary rearrangement of clothes, etc. Havilfl 
recognised what the client is trying to say he has then to uf 
the words which the client himself is able to comprehend ai 
indeed what he has been trying to say. 

It is clear that Inaccurate empathy is the characteristic 
the counsellor who either does not perceive or who fails 
communicate. There seem to be three aspects of inaccurel| 
empathy. Firstly there is the failure of the counsellor 
interpret aright the verbal and nonverbal messages whiill) 
the client is giving him. Secondly, and this may in part accoulf) 
for the previous aspect, the preconceptions which the cou! 
sellor might have on behalf of the client to the extent that Hil 
own thoughts blind him to the real message. Lastly, this }) 
again linked to the previous two aspects and also to other roll} 
he might play, there is the language with which he as ministf}! 
construes his view of the world. The language of theology 
highly conceptualised and when used as part of a set } 
speculative theories it gives an individual little purchase df 
those affairs of life which are likely to take him to a minist{! 
for counselling. Words like salvation, sin, redemption, justiif! 
cation and sanctification have little relevance for a bereaved} 
middle aged man who turns to a minister for help, unless thi! 
are already firmly part of his world view. This the minist! 
would need to discover rather than assume. I am not arguii 
that they would not become part of the discourse, but rathi! 
they are not part until the minister is able in an empathetic waf} 
to use them knowing that they are accepable and appropriat 
Unless he is careful the language he uses can be a bolster | 
the facade rather than an intimation of the real person. | 
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{ It would be quite wrong to leave the impression that the 
yminister, unless he is a very special person, should not attempt 
jjto counsel those who come to him or that pastoral counselling 
was a new technique recently introduced to the minister’s 
‘armamentarium. The minister, as we noted earlier, is what 
he is because of the expectations of others. Although many 
jmay not expect him to be a counsellor in the current sense of 
ithe word they do see in him a resource point of real value to 
them. This is for the minister a kind of investment on which 
\jae may draw but which he squanders to the peril of the 
‘community. This asset enables him to exploit and develop the 
jcharacteristics which we have been talking about and with 
jime a process of education will occur in which the community 
{will come to expect more precisely the kind of help which is 
ytVailable through counselling. 

i») We have been talking about the role of the minister in 
»vastoral counselling and we have been using the ideas which 
wire currently available. This should not blind us to the fact 
hat for centuries ministers have been pastoral counsellors. 
»Perhaps one of the most engaging accounts which illustrates 
his is that of the minister which appears in “The Deserted 
i/illage” by Oliver Goldsmith. It is possible to see in this 
4ccount many of the things we have been discussing. The 
ttitude and expectations of his flock are made quite clear 
hen we read of those who ‘claimed kindred there and had his 
,jlaims allowed’. 

»; Lhat he regarded a talking relationship as important is 
‘a by: 


“The broken soldier kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire and talked the night away” 
,jad that in certain circumstances his ministrations were 
dective we can gather from: 
uth “.. At his control, 
‘ Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul”. 
jhe three characteristics of the effective counsellor we find 
“scribed in: 
Wl “Unpracticed he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies”; 


a|' “He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all”. 
q ‘There is one marked difference which the minister has from 
“le psychiatrist and it is one which the psychiatrist envies, 
“mely, the community to which the minister belongs. The 
\inister’s community is far more enduring than the psychia- 
“{ist’s; it is committed to forgiving and caring and it gives, as 
“, were, the minister his right to counsel in a way which 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU 


Calls have been accepted as follows: 


S. C. Bastable (to Budleigh Salterton—part-time); R. ] 
Bourlet (to Emmanuel, Swanage): Eric Bray (to Tring) 
Rawdon): Ronald Bridge (to Frinton): Edgar Brown 
Claremont Free, Cricklewood, London): D. L. J. Butler ff} 
Salem, Coventry): W. T. Coffin (to Teignmouth): P. Crowhugj 
(to Maidenhead): J. Davies (to Hill Street, Swadlingco7 
W. P. R. Davies (to Higham Hill, Walthamstow, Londo 
J. Findlay (to Ararat, Cardiff): Alex Fraser (to Splott Ro#) 
Cardiff): Michael Hambleton (to Kings Langley, Herts): Liq K 
Harding (to York Place, Swansea): R. G. S. Harvey (to Regi) 
Place, Rugby): Charles Karunaratna (to Hainault, Esseg 
George Lindo (to Stony Stratford and Loughton, Bucks): R | 
Maycock (to Sheringham): Robert Mills (to Castle Bromwic§) 
Kenneth Savage (to Beauchief, Sheffield): Sister Marga) 
Smith (to Bevan Park, Barnet): Gordon Snelling (to Bisha 
Stortford): Richard Steel (to Shirley and District, Southang 
ton): G. W. Sterry (to Cullompton, Devon): H. M. Sugg jf) 
Frithelstock group): John Tall (to Epsom, Surrey): W. \ 
Thomas (to Scarisbrook Road, Southport): Ronald Webb | 
Pershore): D. H. Weller (to Christchurch Road, Worthi ‘f 
K. Weller (to Clipston, Northants): E. A. Wilmott (to Broulgy 
ton, Hants). 4 

To these brethren we give our heartiest greetings as tif) 
commence a fresh chapter of their ministries. Others join 
ranks of the ministry from the colleges, and the follo 
settlements have been announced: 
from Bristol: David Larkey (to North Street, Crewkerne) afi 

S. Quicke (to Howlands, Welwyn Garden City) 
from Regents Park: M. Quicke (to Leamington Roy} 

Blackburn) t | 

from Scottish: W. Clark (to Leeds Road, Bradford) 
from Spurgeons: Keith Foster (to Dorking). 
We wish these new men vigour and adventurous work ail 
great success, as we wish to those men entering retiremf 
good rest and the pleasantness of happy memories. They 
James Begg: George Bird: R. G. Brown: W. R. Butler: Le‘#} 
Hilliard: N. Lloyd-Jones: E. G. Rudman and Ro 
Thompson. Our brotherly good wishes are with all these, [fi 
least with those whom ill health has forced upon them | 
decision to retire earlier than they might otherwise hill 
chosen. 

Certain brethren have changed their field of work, 
deserve our greeting at an important time for them. 
Houston of Nairobi has returned to these shores to take hh 
an appointment as Communication Director in the Ha it 
Division of the British and Foreign Bible Society. T. H. Janffi 
goes to an educational appointment in Milford Haven. Kenn f 
King has taken up a post in the newly formed and operatiay i 
department of ministry at Baptist Union headquarters. Final i 
two brethren have been called by the Union to accept appo L 
ments as area superintendents—Hugh Logan in the Cen} b 
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\rea, and Edward Smalley in the Eastern Area. We know our 
lebt to the “supers” and we extend to these brethren our 
varmest good wishes. 


| For the majority of us the manse would not be what it is 
Without the constant care and companionship of our wives. 
0 our hearts go out to those brethren whose wives have been 
\aken from them by death. The fact that some of these brethren 
yfe already in retirement does not lessen the loss. So we 
journ with those who mourn—T. G, Dunning, T. W. Gill, 
jj» O. Hagger, W. L. Jenkins, L. Meirion Jones, Arthur 
| ae (formerly of Angola): Vernon Moss, D. N. C. 
\lper. Brethren, our thoughts are sorrowful with yours. 


*t Peter Robinson, youngest son of Arthur Robinson of Earls- 
‘eld, London, was killed in a motor cycling accident in 
\sbruary. For this too our hearts are heavy. 


VA 


., 41m my Father’s house are many rooms: if it were not so, 
.{would have told you”. There follow the names of those who 
jive entered heaven to claim their Master’s reward. Our loss 
id that of those who loved them is tempered by our distant 
‘\rerhearing of the Lord’s welcome. 

‘\harles Bullock was a loyal and lovable servant of Jesus 
‘jarist. A  Spurgeons man, he served at East Finchley, 
‘|nnamon Gardens (Ceylon), Sidcup and finally at Thornhill, 
)uthampton. It was during this last pastorate that the illness 
jtacked him to which he finally succumbed. He was a devoted 
irvant of the BMF, serving for many years on the committees, 
i/d being a notable treasurer and pastoral correspondent. His 
Irly death robs us all of a great friend. 

mes Burden (50) held pastorates at Mitcham, Sheffield and 
“ally at Halstead, in which ministry he was active until 
health and death claimed him. He is warmly remembered 
+ his pastoral care of all sorts and conditions of men. Active 
evangelistic enterprises, he was patient and painstaking in 
; ministry to young people. His departure leaves a gap it is 
ficult to fill. 

\zexander Clark underwent training at Glasgow college and 
“ university in that city before serving in Oban, Alloa, two 
,{storates in Glasgow, Dunfermline and finally at Motherwell 
j§til retirement in 1955. Thus he knew the Scottish heart well, 
id led many of his countrymen nearer to the Master’s heart. 
»{ is affectionately recalled for his skills and wisdom. 

,|S. Crane (60) was a Manchester trained man, who had 
4ved at Lincoln, Collingham, Cradley Heath, Huddersfield 
1 Burton on Trent. He was engaged in his ministry at 
jurrington when death overtook him. Mourned by many, 
‘yeful minister to all, his preaching ministry is thankfully 
jalled by the many with whom he was called to share the 


1. 
rd Elliott (94) retired in 1945, having served at Grantham, 
icester, Newport, Burgh and Monksthorpe, and Skegness. 
‘\ny to whom he ministered have preceded him to the 
ister’s dwelling place while others can yet recall his gracious 
ing of them in the Lord’s name. By them his memory is 
1 honourable. 
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H. W. Fursdon (73) was a teacher by profession, who entdi 
the ministry after successfully exercising his first calling) 
which he also returned again for part of later life. He fh 
pastorates at Earl Shilton and Thurlaston, St. Albans, Bropy 
haugh and Stocksfield, and Bidbury. Fond of study, gentle L 
wise, he was greatly respected by those who called him to s4 i 
them, and is greatly missed in the Salisbury district where G 
had spent an active retirement. _ i 
Gwilym O. Griffith (89) was trained at Princeton, U.S.A., | 
held a pastorate in that country before returning hithe#) 
serve at Penarth, Woodberry Down, Newtown (Mon.) § 
Birmingham. He was a scholar and author, whose books#@ 
various Biblical themes began to appear in the ‘20s. He ff 
often called upon to lecture in various establishments, nota#y 
in the Police College at Rugby. He published a book aboutf 
Italian revolutionary Mazzini. Much respected, his service ff 
varied and lively. i)! 
Barrie Heather (39) was trained at Spurgeons, and held | 
One pastorate at Forest Row in Sussex. He is remembereafi 
fellow students for his bluff cheerfulness, marred as this |) 
by the first onset of the sickness which needed surgery 4% 
then, and which finally brought about his death. His minis 
carried out under great personal difficulties, is gratefif) 
remembered by the church he served in weakness but 
great faithfulness. | 
W. E. Matthias-Williams (63) was called by the Baptist Ui 
to the South Wales superintendency in 1968: and to the grief 
all, illness soon compelled his withdrawal from duties, and 
premature retirement. His sudden death leaves many wiiff] 
keen sense of loss. He had served pastorates at Fishguif} 
Bargoed, Whitchurch, and Newport (Mon.), where 
deployed his natural gift for friendship and personal dri 
pastoral advantage. 

Cyril Petch (68) was a notable layman who, after a cared 
farming and devoted work for the Baptist Men’s Movem# 
became its full-time general secretary in 1959: and upon } 
ing this task ten years later, accepted the pastorate of 
church at Steep Lane, Sowerby, Yorkshire. In three brief 
he endeared himself to the people he served, who feel! 
sudden death keenly, missing his kindly care and energf} 
service. 1 
John Potts (68) C.B.E, was a Spurgeons man whose mini) 
was chiefly spent in the RAF as a chaplain (1936-60). Prici! 
this period he had served at Horley, and afterwards 
ministered at Dorking. He was a loyal servant of the dal 
mination, and was associate secretary of the Baptist Mil 
Movement after the Dorking days. His death robs us af, 
jovial servant of the Master. 1 
J. C, Redman (87) began his ministry in 1906 at Bedwas. | 
was later to serve at Llanbradach, Pontllanfraith, Cw 4 
fach, Abercarn, Newport (Mon.), Stoke St. Gregory, Ford |} 
Dinton, and Haddenham. In addition, ten years were s 
with the Y.M.C.A. in two periods of service. This iondl| 
varied ministry was honoured by many in their prayers, 
thank God for what they learnt from this loyal servant. 
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44. F. Scudamore (95) earned the distinction of being amongst 
jhe longest serving of Baptist ministers. His ministry com- 
jaenced in 1899 at Wimborne, and continued thereafter in 
\Newquay, Hayle, Croyde and Georgeham, Cradley Heath, 
\Villenhall, Westmancote and Tewkesbury, Long Sutton, 
whittlesey and finally he became honorary pastor at Gedney 
dill during the years 1928-50. On his retirement he was made 
/astor emeritus of the church, thus making 73 years of ministry 
|. all. He is remembered for his meticulous care in all things, 
»0d the deep pastoral concern which marked out all his duties. 
\|. R. D. Simpson (75) was trained at Regents Park, and spent 
le major portion of his ministry in the service of the Baptist 
lissionary Society in Congo (1922-55). Returning home, a 
yjime-year pastorate in St. Albans completed his work. He is 
yvmembered with affection for his work in that place, and in a 
,vreign land many give thanks for the devoted service and care 
‘hich Jed them on the Christian pathway. 
|). Wilkinson (71) was a Rawdon man, who served at Peter- 
“rough, Huddersfield, Crewe, Haslingden and Chipping 
,jorton with Little Compton. Through the quality of his 
.4istoral caring he endeared himself to the men and women he 
42S summoned to serve. His ministries are gratefully recalled 
gv Old and young alike and the debt of many to him is great. 


1 


4VERSEAS NOTES 
Mok forward to the next issue by which time we may have had 
ime items from overseas. Our correspondents Sidney Hall, 


M1 
a 


Syn Rivers and R. C. Salmon are always glad to have news of 


We regret that there is insufficient news for this feature and 


‘ pmbers. 


‘HE FRATERNAL IN 1973 


“\Have a careful look at our B.M.F. accounts on the next 
‘'ge and you will appreciate the reason why we are com- 
‘Mled to raise next year’s subscription from 50p to £1. We are 
“ally sorry about this. Our request in the last issue of The 
‘Saternal, that men write to us about the cost of the magazine, 
\reals that the great majority are willing to pay more in order 
i+ keep the journal going. It provides us with a focal point for 
"r B.M.F. interests and is a useful forum for the discussion 
“! important issues for our ministry in these days. We are 
ing careful thought to these thorny economic problems and 
) are certainly open to suggestions. The recent postage in- 
}ases put an extra £20 on our bill for each issue, but we are 
le there is a way through the present difficulties—with your 
ip and continuing fellowship. 
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THE BAPTIST MINISTERS FELLOWSHIP 
GENERAL ACCOUNT—YEAR 1971 


Receipts 
£ 

Home Subscriptions 583-36 
Donations ce 1:70 
Overseas Subscriptions .. 156°73 
BMGs? (FE. of (1002463 
Adverts. 335-15 
Partic. Bapt. Fund (2 yrs) 20:00 

Continental Grant i 25-0) 
Annual Assembly 26°53 
Deficit for year c/d 158-91 
£1,332:-01 
Transfer from Life alc 49-19 
Deficit c/f ed . 216-94 
£266°13 


LIFE ACCOUNT 


Balance b/f ... 184-08 
Interest ay. as 9.59 
£193°67 


BENEVOLENT ACCOUNT 


Balance b/f 25°31 
Donations 10:00 
£35-31 


RESERVE ACCOUNT 


Balance b/f 75:78 
Subscriptions 128-00 
Interest 49-19 
Donations 2:00 
£254.97 


I have audited the above accounts and certify that they ar 
accordance with the books of the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship. 


43 Iris Crescent, 
Bexleyheath, Kent. 


February 1972. 
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Payments 


Printing “The Fraternal” 86 


Postage & Peeps eee 
Fares sy! ot, 2 oc KOL 
Stationery ; 5) aE 
Whitley Lecture 4 
Library .. +233 Ba 
Adtemply Expenses pee | 
Audit fee Se dy, 
Ls 

Deficit for the year ... 15} 
Deficit for 1970 ... Seed (9 

£264 
Balance c/f ah ani aa 

£194 
Payments 

£33 


Transfer to General mS 4 ! 
Balance c/f re need 


£257 


H. J. WILD 


THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


All orders should be sent direct to the 
Publishers, address below, from whom details of 

| the editions and prices can be obtained. There is 
a special discount for Churches ordering direct. 


The Baptist Hymn Book Companion—a com- 

~ pletely revised edition of this invaluable guide to 
__ hymns, their authors and composers, is £1-374p ina 
_- cloth cover with an attractive dust jacket. 


Profits from these publications are distributed 

to widows and orphans of Baptist Ministers and 

'_ Missionaries and the Home Mission Fund of the 
B.U. - 


THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 


Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson 
4 Southampton Row, London, W:C.1. 


Seeks to lead men to faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
to see their whole life as 


i THE obedience to Him, 
To encourage and train men, 


: B APTIST through groups in the local 


‘church . . . regional and 


i 9 national conferences, to take 
MEN S an active part in the work of 
8 the Church and community 


MOVEMENT | stores ores st 


cultivate fellowship and 
reconciliation among . all 


men. 


Details and information from 


Ray Montacute, 
93 Gloucester Place, London W1H 4AA 


Here’s a selectio} 
challenging topics 
youth meetings. 7 
is one topic per (| 
divided into sec} 
for four or more 
ings. Choose from: 
Zand Your Future; is 
for Marriage ¢ 
Share Your Faith; 
You Trust the E 
Evolution — Fa os 
Fiction?; The 
Benders (drug — 
lems); Goodbye, 
Christopher; - Out 
Your Family Tree; | 
Pace Setters; — 
Teaching. at 


Obtainable: through chi 
booksellers, price 2064 
book or send 22}p pe 
to: 


SCRIPTURE PRESS, ROOM 2, 372 CALEDONIAN RC 
LONDON, N.1. Tel: 01-607 5388 & ‘| 


BAPTIST TIMES 


Do your deacons read? Are they informed and 
keen about the spread of the Gospel at home and i 
overseas? ; oe | 


Will you encourage more of your deacons and 
members to read the Baptist Times? 


} 


Every : Thursday—4p 


Order from newsagents or church agents. 


Specimen copies (free) from 


The Editor, 


Baptist Times, 4 Southampton Row, ae 
London WCIB 4AB 5 


Greengate Press Ltd, Saffron Walden, Essex ict 


